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Marriage Guidance in — 


By Davip R. 
Marriage Guidance Council, London 


SOME six years ago, a group of people 


_ met in a London apartment to discuss present trends in 


English family life. They were men and women of varied 
callings—doctors, psychologists, parsons, educationists, 
social workers and others—who shared a common concern 
that more should be done to foster successful marriage and 
parenthood. The result of that meeting was the formation 
of the Marriage Guidance Council. Its career has, in con- 
sequence of the war, been a somewhat chequered one. 
Only now, after all these years, have we been able to es- 
tablish something of which we can speak with some small 
measure of confidence and hope. 

According to American standards, our work is as yet on 
a very limited scale. I have never visited the United 
States myself, but my wife recently spent three years 
there, and I have learned much from her and from the 
voluminous writings which emanate from your side of the 
Atlantic. On the basis of this knowledge, I venture to 
make a very tentative comparison, in an attempt to ex- 
plain why we are so much further behind in this field. 

The first reason, in my judgement, lies in the fact that 
in America the problem of family disintegration appeared 
earlier than it has done here. The strong adherence to 
tradition, which is one of the characterictic features of 
British life, prevented for a long time any open recognition 
of the family disruption which was actually taking place. 
Until quite recently, to take divorce proceedings in this 
country was to confront a sirongly disapproving public 
opinion. Before the Herbert Act of 1937, the sole ground 
upon which divorce could be obtained here was that of 
adultery. This inevitably shrouded the whole matter ina 
somewhat sordid atmosphere, and virtually confined the 
practice of dissolving marriage to a small social group 
which had sufficient temerity to flaunt public opinion. 
Marital disharmony, therefore, was in the main consid- 
ered a purely private affair. If one’s marriage went wrong, 
there was no decent way out. One had to shoulder one’s 
burden, to grin and bear it. Since the British character is 
not wanting in the capacity for dogged endurance, this 
policy served well enough. Family life thus presented a 
surface appearance of being sound; and consequently any 
suggestion that remedial measures were required was re- 
garded as misguided and even impertinent. This has been 
true until very recently, and those of us who had previ- 
ously discerned signs of the approaching storm could make 
very little headway in the attempt to prepare for it. 

Now the storm has broken. War conditions have 


placed upon the British family a terrible strain. It is un- 
necessary to enumerate the items. You have part of the 
same situation now in your own country. But in your 
case it has not lasted so long; nor have you had to face 
bombing, evacuation, and the other hardships and terrors 
which are experienced by a community in the active 
theatre of military operations. 

This country has now thoroughly awakened to the dire 
disaster which confronts us if we fail to safeguard the fam- 
ily unit in the post-war world. Everyone is talking about 
the family, and the need to conserve it. Problems like 
sexual promiscuity, marital infidelity, venereal disease and 
divorce are suddenly confronting a public which hitherto, 
with an altogether too fastidious delicacy, had declined 
even to discuss them fully and frankly. 

A second consideration lies, I think, in the field of edu- 
cation. It would appear to you that, even if the general 
public had not grasped the need to provide remedies for 
family disorders, the researches of scholars would surely 
have drawn attention to it. This, however, does not fol- 
low. In this country, education has in the past tended to 
confine itself to the narrowly academic. Practical matters 
have not been encouraged, as subjects of enquiry, to any- 
thing like the same extent as in the United States. For ex- 
ample, when I myself was preparing to work for a Ph.D. 
on the subject of modern trends in sexual ethics, I ap- 
proached several universities. In one instance, it was 
plainly suggested that the subject was not a proper one 
for scholarly enquiry; while in several other cases I was 
informed (not without some measure of relief on the part 
of my informants, I suspect!) that no supervisor was avail- 
able to guide my researches in such an unusual subject. 
In the end I was obliged to make my official study a his- 
torical one, and to pursue its modern implications as a 
matter of purely private interest. 

I have on my desk a list, some years old now, of Ameri- 
can universities in which courses on marriage and family 
relationships are available to the students. There are a 
hundred and six of them. In this country, to the best of 
my knowledge, there is not one such course. I believe this 
situation is likely soon to change very rapidly. But it 
means that up to now there has been little opportunity to 
develop study of the subject. There is, therefore, no 
British counterpart to the impressive and comprehensive 
studies of marriage which America has produced; largely 
because there has been no scope for scholarship to apply 
itself to this field. 
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Within the past year or so, however, a movement has 
begun to be made in the direction of education for family 
life. Two separate matters have come rather prominently 
before the Government, which have prompted action. 
The first was a serious increase in the incidence of venereal 
disease. Drastic measures were necessary, and they were 
taken. A campaign to enlighten the public has been 
launched. In particular, this is designed to inform young 
people of the dangers which may confront them. It is 
realized, however, that this is not enough. The design is 
being broadened out into a plan for sex education in the 
schools. The Ministry of Education has given its official 
encouragement to this project, and plans are in full swing, 
throughout the country to implement the proposal. It 
seems reasonable to expect that the inclusion of the uni- 
versities in this scheme will follow in due course. 

About the same time, the alarm began to be raised 
about the falling birth-rate. During the pre-war period 
unemployment was rife, and any suggestion that our pop- 
ulation needed to be increased would have been highly 
an-power to the utmost limit. In consequence, a Govern- 
ment Commission is now at work investigating the popu- 
lation issue. Without doubt it will have recommendations 
to make in the direction of the education of the public in 
the proper discharge of their family responsibilities. 

It would appear probable, therefore, that we shall soon 
be seeking to catch up with our American friends in this 
field. Ambitious plans for post-war social and economic 
reconstruction are being based on the family as the basic 
social unit; and it is inevitable that some resolute attempt 
to safeguard and stabilize family life should be their nat- 
ural corollary. 

Once we do get thoroughly to work, our progress may 
well be rapid. In America I should judge that the exist- 
ence of a number of semi-independent states, each with its 
own laws and social organization, must make the opera- 
tion of a total strategic plan for family life a somewhat 
complex task. In England and Wales, at least, there is one 
law and a unified system of education and social service. 
This makes for solidarity in the community, and a pattern 
worked out in one area could become, with little need for 
modification, a blue-print for a national service. 

The Marriage Guidance Council, together with other 
kindred bodies, is working now to establish a pattern for 
such a service. I shall devote the remainder of this article 
to a short account of its present work and future plans. 

The Council, as has been described, was first brought 
into being in 1938, when it did some useful work and 
made some ambitious plans. But the advent of war found 
the organization insufficiently established to survive the 
upheaval which ensued; and we were reluctantly forced 
into a state of suspended animation, which continued for 
three years. 


Then came the great swing of public opinion which I 
have already described. It presented us with our oppor- 
tunity. In the fall of 1942 we reconstituted the Council. 
By early 1943 we had set up a London office, and opened 
the first Marriage Guidance Centre to be established in 
this country. We had secured as joint Presidents, Lord 
Horder and the Bishop of London—men of high eminence 
in their respective medical and ecclesiastical spheres. As- 
sociated with them were Vice-Presidents of high position 
in other fields related to our work—law, education, social 
welfare, and the like. The stage was thus set for a national 
campaign to establish this new personal and social service 
of marriage guidance. 

As yet we have done no more than make a beginning. 
Nevertheless it has, by common consent, been a good be- 
ginning. The work of the Council has won increasing 
recognition alike in official and unofficial quarters. Our 
help and advice are being increasingly sought, and we have 
enjoyed the happiest collaboration with longer established 
organizations. 

The policy of the Marriage Guidance Council is three- 


fold. First, we envisage a large educational task. In addi- 


tion to courses of lectures to the general public, there is an 
and others whose calling brings them into touch with 
marriage difficulties. This naturally leads to the demand 
for books, and it is an important part of our program to get 
the right literature into the hands of those who wish to 
extend their knowledge. It is unfortunate that the Ameri- 
can literature, which could be of such valuable assistance 
to us at this juncture, is very difficult to obtain as the re- 
sult of war conditions; but it may not now be long before 
this situation undergoes improvement. 

Our second task is a remedial one. While we see clearly 
that the long-term preventive policy of sound education 
for marriage and family life must have priority in our scale 
of values, we cannot evade the clamant call of those who 
urgently need help here and now. We have so long hidden 
the problems of marital disharmony behind a facade of 
false complacency that now, when the facade has col- 
lapsed, we find ourselves deplorably ill-equipped to meet 
the resulting situation. The need for qualified marriage 
counsellors is presenting itself as urgent and desperate. 

In anticipation of this crisis, we opened our London 
Marriage Guidance Center eighteen months ago. We 
knew we would have to work under disadvantageous con- 
ditions; and some urged us to wait until more settled 
times. But we took the plunge and, despite air raids, 
blackouts, and flying bombs, to say nothing of staff and 
equipment difficulties, we have somehow kept going. The 
result is we now have about 800 case records from which, 
when we can find time to analyze them thoroughly, we 
may draw useful conclusions. Moreover, the experience 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Functions of the Marriage Counselor 


JouN F. Cuser 
Ohio State University 


THE practice of marriage counseling is 
increasingly becoming recognized as a field of applied sci- 
ence in which several traditional fields of practice con- 
verge—medicine, social work, psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology, and others. Gradually there is being built up a 
body of materials, written by experienced counselors, 
upon various phases of the subject. The need for marriage 
counseling, the desired training for marriage counselors, 
and the kinds of service the counselor is called upon to 
perform, all have been discussed. The purpose of this 
paper is to discuss marriage counseling in the light of the 
function which the counselor is expected to perform for 
the client. It grows out of experience in counseling from 
three areas—court cases, university students and alum- 
ni, other adults referred by community agencies or pro- 
fessional persons—in approximately equal proportion. 
The author's counseling practice covers a decade of part- 

Frequently one hears the view that marriage counseling 
must be either an ambitious undertaking or a very simple 
one because “every case is different.” The array of prob- 
lems appears baffling. “A family or an individual as a 
member of a family may seek counseling on anything 
which represents a conflict or problem to him. It may be 
vocational guidance or a sex problem. It may be concern 
about where his family’s next meal is coming from, or it 
may be his feeling of not getting along socially in his 
neighborhood. It may be a housing problem, a school 
problem, a question about marriage, a desire to find a suit- 
able leisure-time activity, a conflict about parental control, 
trouble with the baby’s feeding and toilet habits, or an 
anxiety because of ill health. The possibilities are le- 
gion." The counselor must be either sage or imposter! 

On the other hand the problems presented by the non- 
medical marriage counselor's clientele fall into a relatively 
few categories on the basis of what the client needs to 
have done for him. The following, perhaps oversimplified, 
fourfold classification is suggested as useful for the pur- 
pose of focusing attention on certain important aspects of 
the counselor's function. It is based upon the records of 
several hundred clients in the writer's counseling experi- 
ence. 

I. The Advice-Giving Function. A great number of 
“cases” which are brought to the counselor consist simply 

1P. V. Grayson, “Family as Practiced Today,” Prov 

ings of the First Southern Conference and Louisiana 


erence on Family Reston Louisiana State University, 
University, La., 1939, p. 60. 


of petitions for information, sometimes technicaland some- 
times lay. A few instances may serve to illustrate the 
type. (1) A middle-aged man was distressed because his 
son proposed to marry his cousin despite parental opposi- 
tion. The parents were sure that “feebleminded and in- 
sane children will result from the union....” “If they 
didn’t have children we would heartily approve the mar- 
riage.” Family history gathered with the help of the fam- 
ily physician showed no biological defect in the family 
line. The parents were assured accordingly that the risk 
of degeneracy was not great and the “problem” ceased. 
Followup investigation one year later showed an appar- 
ently successful marriage and no parental tensions. (2) A 
newlywed woman thought her husband “sensual” be- 
cause he desired coitus twice a week. She said a friend of 
hers in whom she previously confided advised that such 
licentiousness would lead to insanity. The client admitted 
that she was also desirous of more frequent coitus but sup- 
pressed her desire for the sake of her “health.” No other 
tensions between husband and wife were apparent. The 
client merely needed assurance that the frequency of coi- 
tus in successful marriages was highly variant and that 
twice per week was according to most studies about aver- 
age anyway. Followup investigation showed that this 
“information” solved the “problem” completely. 

Cases could, of course, be multiplied. The distinguish- 
ing feature of this type of problem is that the “problem” 
consists solely of a need for information; there is no other 
“therapy” needed. Sometimes the information required is 
not in the field of special competence of the counselor and 
accordingly he consults with or refers the client to the ap- 
propriate functionary such as an attorney, or gynecologist, 
or a psychiatrist. 

II. The Decisional Function. In this type of case the 
problem consists of assisting the client to make a decision 
concerning which he thinks he must make a decision. The 
writer follows the practice, apparently accepted by nu- 
merous counselors, of not making the client's decision for 
him; instead the client is “guided” to a decision which is 
always “his.” In some cases the client is unable to achieve 
a decision and here the counselor may by indirection 
“suggest” a decision but always maintaining the illusion 
for the client that he is “making up his own mind.” 
Typical problems in this category are: (1) “Shall we have 
a child now or after a few years?” (2) “Shall we marry 
now before my fiancé is drafted or wait until he comes 
back—if he does?” or (3) “How far shall we go before 
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marriage?” In each instance there are advantages and dis- 
advantages to each choie. The counselor's first problem 
is to assist the client to make a social inventory of himself, 
his ideas and beliefs, his needs and limitations, together 
with those of the other person or persons most directly 
concerned. Then there must be a weighing of alternatives 
especially in the light of the previous “socioanalysis” of 
the persons. Such procedures are exceedingly time-con- 
suming, but in this lies their strength. Only in this way 
can a workable decision which is the client’s “own” be 
effected with some reasonable assurance that it will prove 
“practical.” What seem to be “identical” problems in each 
of two cases may be “decided” in the opposite manner be- 
cause the “personal equation” may be quite different, 
even though the more obvious aspects of the case appear 
to be “the same.” 

dents of human behavior have known that the “defini- 
tions” which persons acquire of other persons, themselves, 
values, and situations are real and important. If some act 
comes to be defined as “bad,” “sinful,” or “indecent” and 
then, somehow, one commits that act he may acquire a 
serious maladjustment. Or again, when the definitions of 
persons closely associated are found to be inconsistent a 
tension occurs. If allowed to go uncorrected the tension 
may, of course, cause no serious difficulty, but again it may 
precipitate a basic incompatability between-the persons or 
a serious conflict within one person. To illustrate. A 
woman was reported by her husband to have attempted 
suicide upon two occasions. He knew not why. Analysis 
revealed that the woman had been told by her gynecolo- 
gist that she was sterile. She knew that her husband was 
very desirous of children as was also she. So strong was 
her own conviction that she “thought” woman's sole 
“excuse for living” was to reproduce. This having been 
denied her she considered her existence “of no value” and 
“thought” that her husband's normal paternal desires 
could be facilitated by her “being out of the way.” The 
problem was further complicated by the fact that the 
physician had said that “earlier, if contraception had not 
been employed” conception “might” have been possible. 
In her own mind the “might” soon become “would.” In 
this case the problem became one of getting the woman to 
define her life as worth living for some purpose other than 
reproduction and to define her inability to conceive as 
something over which she had no real control. Stated 
crudely the “therapy” consisted of effecting in her a “ra- 
tionalization” of the “inevitable”"—finding some definition 
of the situation which would work for her within the 
frame of prejudice of her other values and definitions. In 
the case cited the substitute definition of adopting a child 
was worked out. It was rationalized for and by her as 
follows: The real responsibility of child rearing is not 
merely biological. Bearing the caly the beginning 


rearing it is the real task. That she could still do for the 
adopted child. In another case, of course, this substitute 
definition might not work, but some other one could be ef- 
fected. The principle would be the same. Some other typi- 
cal problems growing out of definitions may be briefly 
mentioned. A college boy was accused of being the father 
of an illegitimate child. He fought the case legally on the 
rationalization that “it couldn’t be” his child. He won the 
case. Five years later in a graduate course in medicine he 


_ learned that his assumptions regarding the effectiveness of 


the contraceptive device employed were false. It then 
seemed to him to be quite possible if not probable that the 
child was his. Being a highly ethical and religious man he 
was desirous of ‘idoing the right thing” by the child and 
the girl for whose delinquency he was responsible. But in 
the intervening five years both the girl and he were mat- 
ried each to someone else. Another man was rearing his 
child—the girl hated him—these were “definitions” 
which he could not rationalize. If he had been unethical 
he would have had no problem. How to redefine the 
situation? Another “case.” A woman learned by accident 
that her husband was being treated for a venereal disease. 
The physician assured her that the disease was past the in- 
fectious stage before his marriage to her and that there was 
no possibility of transmission of the disease. It was rea- 
sonably authentically established that he contracted the 
disease “innocently”—at least to his wife's satisfaction. 
Despite these assurances she could not “see him as a de- 
cent man” because of her previously acquired abhorrence of 
venereal diseases. Although she “knew” rationally that 
the disease was under control and would almost certainly 
be entirely cured before long, she nevertheless loathed the 
touch of her husband and could no longer “respect him” 
as she previously had. The “problem” then, consisted of 
getting her to “define” emotionally what she “knew” in- 
tellectually regarding the disease. What cases in this cate- 
gory have in common is the need for re-definition of a per- 
son, 2 circumstance or an event, or for effecting a workable 
rationalization of a previous act or occurrence. 

IV. Reorganization of Behavior. Many cases of this 
type are too involved for the ordinary domestic relations 
counselor and belong, therefore, to the realm of the 
psychiatrist and/or the psychoanalyst. Yet, frequently 
the counselor is the client’s last or only resource. To 
brush him off with the “advice” that he see one of 
these specialists is to abandon a person whose last or only 
hope is what is at hand. The services of behavior special- 
ists are very costly—virtually prohibitive to many persons 
—unavailable in many communities. Moreover, it is a 
matter of record that numerous lasting successes in be- 
havior reorganization have been effected by counselors. 
The choice is often between trying and aiding at least a 
little or leaving the client to the less skillful guidance of 
friends or his own devices. 
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This type of case frequently grows out of the preceding 
type and becomes possible only when the client has al- 
ready partly defined the given behavior as wrong or inex- 
pedient but cannot break the old “habit” by mere volition 
alone. The quasi-homosexual (or bisexual) is sometimes 
such a case. He does not wish to continue the practice be- 
cause he considers it inexpedient. He realizes that such 
behavior is socially disapproved and dislikes the constant 
maneuvering to maintain secrecy. Yet in the “right” situ- 
ation he (or she) seems unable to resist—not always or 
even often, but sometimes. And it is precisely the “some- 
times” which presents the problem. Again the chronic 
quarreler is such a case. He “knows” that quarreling 
solves no problem and in fact aggravates the situation; but 
he quarrels nevertheless. Then there was the woman who 
was contemplating suicide because she was, in her own 
words, “a collector of other women’s husbands. Not that 
I really do much that is wrong. It is simply that I can’t re- 
sist every opportunity of making intimate advances to men 
I know to be married. It’s not the men but the fact that 
they are married which overpowers me. I have tried 
desperately to stop because it is making me shunned so- 
cially, but Ican’t—I can't... 


” she said as she broke into” 


weeping. Obviously, the case was of serious proportions. 
Implications were many. But the case was “solved"—in 
the sense that her indiscretions were gradually reduced in 
number and frequency, she slowly became monogamous, 
and eventually a conventional wife and mother. To set 
forth any cliche rules or simple techniques to be followed 
in cases of this sort would be to oversimplify a necessarily 
complex, trial and error interactional process. Enough has 
perhaps been written to indicate the type of case and the 
possibility of successful psychotherapy. 

These, then, are some of the more common functions of 
the marriage counselor. How well he fulfils the require- 
ments of the role remains for the unfolding years of the cli- 
ent to reveal. As in the case of the medical practitioner, 
the operation may be “successful” and yet the patient 
“die.” Also many partial or apparent “cures” are effected 
when more complete success could have been attained if 
one had had better facilities, more time, better cooperation 
of the patient, or the cooperation of competent colleagues. 
In the meantime one must go on and do the best he can 
until he or another can do better. His failures may be le- 
gion but so also are his successes; “nothing ventured, 
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gained by our consultants is now at the disposal of others; 
and similar centers are already being planned in half a 
dozen other towns. We hope in time to build up a chain 
of these centers which, working in collaboration with 
other social agencies, may play a vital part in the family 
rehabilitation which will be necessary pang the transi- 
tion from war to peace. 

The third task before us is environmental. WE he 
orientation of the social and economic framework of our 
society so that it may fortify and foster healthy family 
life. Strictly speaking, this is not an undertaking the dis- 
charge of which is within our power. But we cannot ig- 
nore the fact that marriage is a social institution, and that 
personal preparation and guidance are not enough. The 
family cannot be expected to flourish in a hostile soil. It is 
therefore an avowed part of our purpose to encourage 
those measures—such as better housing, better maternity 
services, better educational facilities, and so forth—which 


to remove the environmental obstacles to secure 
and stable family life. 
Our work will inevitably involve a measure of research. 
It will be interesting and instructive, when the opportu- 
nity comes to carry out such enquiries here in England as 
have already been made in America, to compare the re- 
sults, and to see at what points our marriage and family 
notes differ from each other. At the present stage we rec- 
pgnize that your progress is well ahead of ours, and we are 
anxious to learn from you. The time may well come, how- 
ever, when we shall be in a position to make some return 
by offering the fruits of our experience for your edification. 
So it may be that we shall, by helping one another, foster 
that friendship between our two peoples which owns, as 
by no means an unimportant element in its fabric, a com- 
mon desire for the preservation and enrichment of a happy 
and healthy family life. 
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Education for Marriage at Ohio 


State University 


By Perry P. DENUNE 


I. Historical Background. During the 
school year 1935-36, the social hygiene committee of the 
University Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. requested a con- 
ference with the President of the University to discuss the 
need for a program of sex education on the campus. They 
recognized that the hygiene courses offered by the physical 
education departments gave some attention to the prob- 
lem, but they insisted that these courses fell far short of 
meeting the need. The pointed out that their own organi- 
zations had attempted to fill the gap through general lec- 
tures, discussion groups and personal conferences but had 
the feeling that the value of such methods was only tem- 
porary. They suggested that some long-term program be 
instituted by the University. 

The President referred the matter to the Personnel 
Council, a small advisory body made up of various admin- 
istrative officers and faculty members of the University, 
for study and recommendation. Included in the Council 
are several college secretaries, junior deafis; the deans of 
men and of women, the director of student health service 
and the vice-president of the University. Its function is to 
study student problems that are not strictly academic in 
character, such as health, housing, employment, counsel- 
ing, etc., and to make recommendations to the President. 

The Personnel Council appointed three of its members 
in January, 1936 to look carefully into the questions 
raised by the students. This committee, composed of the 
secretary of the College of Arts and Sciences, the dean of 
women and a member of the men’s physical education 
staff, was originally called the Committee on Friendship, 
Courtship and Marriage; the name was later changed to 
the Committee on Education for Courtship and Marriage. 

This group's final report of its extensive study was 
made not until considerably more than a year's time had 
elapsed (April, 193'7). During the interval, it had made an 
analysis of the University courses more or less related to 
the subject. Information was gathered about programs at 
held with students and faculty members; numerous per- 
sons, including student advisers, were interviewed. 

In the deliberations, many points of view were pre- 
sented. Some persons held that the University had been 
neglectful of its duty in the past and that it should set up 
an adequate program as early as possible. Others were vio- 
lently opposed to the University doing anything more 


than it was already doing through the regular college 
courses. 

The following brief statement is quoted from the com- 
mittee’s final report to the Personnel Council: 
“We know from an intensive study for nearly two years that some 
action by the University Administration in relation to education for 
marriage is needed. We know this from the requests and testimony of 
the students. We know it from the experience of the instructors and 
advisors. We also know it by reading and study of such plans on other 


college campuses. 
“Your committee is aware of the care with which such education should 


be brought about—both as to its publicity, which might assume an un- 
desirable form, and as to the various agencies which should be intrusted 
with the general and personal aspects of such education.” 

The committee recommended: “That the Personnel Council sponsor 
through a committee of five members an Experimental Institute on 
Education for Courtship and Marriage,” and that the “project should 
be started in the Fall Quarter, 1937.” 

After thorough discussion of the report the Council ap- 
proved the general plan and authorized the appointment of 
a new committee to work out the details and put the pro- 
gram into operation. The new committee, consisting of 
one member each from the departments of sociology, psy- 
chology, home economics, student health and men’s physi- 
cal education, spent the summer of 19377 in preparation of 
the program which was called The Institute for Social 


Living. 

II. The Approach. The committee formulated a set of 
basic principles as follows: 

1. Attention should be directed to normal, not to 
pathological, relationships. 

2. Both sexes should be included in the group. 

3. No prerequisite courses should be necessary for ad- 

4. Discussions and references (as far as possible) should 
be practical and in language that the average college stu- 
dent will understand. 

5. The program should be frankly recognized as experi- 
mental and, for that reason, should be kept flexible. 

6. Because of the fact that no credit will be allowed, the 
program must be made to appeal to the students. 

7. In consideration of possible adverse criticism of the 
University, the program should be as free as possible from 
the spectacular. 

8. To ensure continuity, the program should be under — 
the direction of one individual with representatives called 
in from allied fields as the situation requires. 
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9. Students who enroll should be expected to attend 
regularly and the class should not be open to occasional 

The committee planned to admit not more than fifty 
students, with an approximately even division of the sexes 
each quarter. Students from all departments were eligible 
for admission, but first quarter freshmen were barred. It 
was felt that they would be having a sufficient number of 
other adjustment problems in becoming oriented to uni- 
versity life. Application blanks were distributed through- 
out the campus at the various college offices as well as in 
the offices of the dean of men, the dean of women, the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. Meetings of the Institute 
were held from’7: 30 tog: 30P.M. in one of the large lounges 
on the campus. 

From its inception, the program of the Institute was 
kept flexible. The guiding committee held numerous 
meetings and examined the program in the light of experi- 
ence. All members of the committee, except one, were in 
direct charge of the program, at least for one quarter. In 
addition to the committee members, speakers from various 
fields were called in to lecture and to lead discussions on 
specialized topics. Among the speakers, not all from the 
university faculty, were persons from the general com- 
munity who were qualified by training and experience to 
make valuable contributions to the course. Speakers from 
the campus included representatives from psychology, 
mental hygiene, medicine, home economics, economics and 
anthropology. Off-campus speakers included experts in 
psychology, home economics and parental education. The 
same speakers were not used continuously, quarter after 
quarter; inasmuch as they were contributing their serv- 
ices without compensation, the committee felt that they 
should not be called upon too frequently. However, some 
of them were called upon as many as three or four times 
during the three years that the Institute was conducted. 

Another reason for variation from quarter to quarter 
was the democratic way in which the program was con- 
ducted. Since the program was experimental and, more- 
over, carried no academic credit, each group of students 
enrolling for the Institute was given the opportunity to 
indicate where it wanted the greatest emphasis placed, 
speakers most frequently asked for by the students were 
those able to discuss family finances, adjustment problems 
between husbands and wives, and problems of heredity. 

During the Winter Quarter of 1940, a new method of 
conducting the Institute was tried. The Director of the 
Institute managed the whole program, doing all the lec- 
turing and leading all discussions without outside help. 
Three previous quarters’ experience with the use of out- 
side speakers had convinced him that the gain in expert- 
Ness apparent in the previous plan was partially offset by 
some loss in continuity of program. Other members of the 


, coitus or birth control. 


committee who had directed the Institute were being led 
to the same conclusion by their experience. The new plan 
was explained at the first meeting of the Quarter to the 
members of the Institute, but they were given the priv- 
ilege of vetoing the plan if they desired to do so. The 
group voted to follow the plan indicated by the director. 
If attendance and interest are valid evidence, the experi- 
ment may be said to have been highly successful. The av- 
erage attendance was more consistent than for any previ- 
ous quarter. 

III. Content of the Course. The content of the course 
has not been identical in detail from quarter to quarter. 
Neither have the various topics been followed in exactly 
the same order. In general, however, the following topics 
make up the basic content of the course: 

1. The Bisexual Order—the fact of sex, sex differences, 
sex attitudes, sex union, sex control, etc. 

2. Successful Social Relationships—what they mean to 
the individual, what they require from the individual in 
the way of personality traits such as tolerance, willingness 
to give and take, thoughtfulness for others, etc. 

3. Recreation and Health—their importance for suc- 
cessful living, their interrelationship, etc 

4. Courtship and Love—their part in our social 
scheme, variety of their forms and modes of expression, 
psychological aspects, selection of mates, importance of 
hereditary factors, cultural factors, etc. 

5. Marriage and the Family—brief history of marriage, 
functions of the family, current changes, etc. 

6. Economic Aspects of Family Life—costs of living, 
sources of family funds, budgeting, working wives, etc. 

7. Children and Child Bearing—medical, psychologi- 
cal, economic and social aspects of children in the home. 

8. Family Planning—how many children? How far 
apart? Brief historical presentation of family limitation 
and birth control. 

An extensive bibliography was prepared and made 
available for the students on a special reserve shelf in the 
main library of the University. Many books which were 
being used for other courses were included in the bibliog- 
raphy, and the students in the Institute were given a state- 
ment indicating where those books might be found. Five 
copies of Stone and Stone, A Marriage Manual, were pur- 
chased especially for the Institute and kept on its special 
shelf where students had ready access to it at all times. 

No group discussions were held on the techniques of 
However, the importance of 
those matters was pointed out, and students were urged 
to read Stone and Stone; many of them did so. It was 
made clear to the students that a private interview with 
persons competent to give advice along those lines would 
be arranged for anyone contemplating marriage. Some- 
what to the surprise of the committee conducting the In- 


stitute, the students did not show an over-curious interest 
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in the physical aspects of sex. This does not mean that no 
interest was shown, but that it was not a morbid interest 
such as some members of the University staff had been so 
sure would be the case before the Institute was started. 
The writer, who directed the Institute for four quarters, 
was told by many students (particularly engaged couples) 
that Stone and Stone answered their questions and that 
they wished to use the discussion time for other matters. 

IV. Reaction of the Students. At the close of our first 
quarter's Institute, each member was asked to write out 
an unsigned statement expressing his or her opinions 
about the Institute, any criticisms of it as conducted, and 
to offer suggestions for improvement of the program. 
From among the statements written, the following are 


(a) “This course is something which the University has 
needed for some time—so many students want to know 
about these things and have no way to do so. It should 
be continued, and, with a little more attention to organi- 
zation and concentration, I think it will become a standard 
and very valuable part of the University curriculum. 
Stone and Stone should be compulsory reading for every 
college senior.” 

(b) “I have enjoyed the meetings of the Social Institute 
very much. For me it has filled a definite need.” 

(c) “I felt that too much time was wasted in the begin- 
ning. We got off to a slow start, and now that we have 
become enthusiastic about it, the course is already at an 
end.” 
(d) “It seems to me that the manner in which the com- 
mittee is working to continue and to improve the Institute 
is an indication that it can grow into a campus program 
which will meet a basic felt need.” 

(e) “If the Institute were continued, I should like to 
suggest that there be one person well versed in his subject 
to lead the discussion. . . . 1 hope the Institute will be con- 
tinued, as I think it fills a real need for some on the cam- 


pus. 

(f) “I liked the idea of accepting ideas, questions and 
bewildering statements from students in the first meeting 
as symbolic of the kind of problems that interest them 
most.” 

(g) “I think this group should undoubtedly be con- 
tinued in the future. The most good can be gained by hav- 
ing speakers trained in the field which is under observa- 
tion.” 

In addition to the written statements from which the 
above were quoted, many students have voiced oral opin- 
ions with regard to the value of the Institute for them. On 
several occasions former members of the Institute, who 
have since been married, have expressed to the writer 
genuine appreciation at having had the opportunity to 
take such a course. They say that their own married ex- 
perience has shown the value of the facts they learned in 


the Institute. While discussing the question of academic 
credit for the course with one student, he surprised the 
writer by the remark: “Why should any one want credit 
for this course? This is something we need.” 

The reaction of the students is also shown by the fact 
that many of the applicants during the second and third 
years of the experiment were led to enroll on the recom- 
mendation of students who had previously been enrolled. 

V. Values and Limitations. After nearly three years’ 
experience, the committee conducting the Institute, as 
well as many others of the University staff, became con- 
vinced that such a program should be made a regular part 
of the University curriculum. It was felt that the content 
of the course is as important for students to acquire as the 
content of any other course offered by the University, that 
there is just as much reason for students to learn how to 
live successfully in families as to learn how to make a liv- 
ing. It was felt also by the committee and by others that 
the offering of credit would stimulate more regular study 
of the content of the course as well as increase the number 
who would take it. We are operating in a university 
where grades in the regular curricular courses count. 
When term papers are due and examinations have to be 
prepared for, the non-credit programs will be slighted at 
times even though they are extremely valuable to the stu- 
dent. 
Our committee, therefore, asked that the University 
provide a non-departmental three-hour credit course on 
marriage to be offered every quarter and to be open to any 
student in the University. The Executive Committee of 
the College of Arts voted unanimously to sponsor the new 
course, and the faculty of that college voted its approval. 
Finally, the University Council on Instruction, after much 
deliberation and further study, approved the new course, 
and it was announced for the first time in the 1941-42 bul- 
letin of the College of Arts and Sciences. It is now being 
announced in the regular catalogues of nearly all of the un- 
dergraduate colleges of the University. The new course is 
entitled Factors in Successful Marriage. Its catalogue de- 
scription is as follows: 

“The objectives of the course: to create an intelligent 
understanding of the possibilities of successful married 
life; to aid the student in the development of emotional 
maturity stressing such factors as a sensible attitude to- 
ward sex, a sense of responsibility, etc.; to acquaint the 
student with those human characteristics that are most 
closely correlated with successful marriage; to make the 
student aware of the types of problems that are most 
frequently faced by married couples and to point out 
the methods whereby they may be dealt with success- 
fully.” 

The course is under the direction of the same committee 
which conducted. the Institute, and up to the present 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Family Home Prefabricated 


By SvEND RIEMER 


Cornell University 


WITHIN the next decade the Ameri- 
can family will undergo revolutionary changes which have 
little to do with the impact of World War II. They will 
originate in one of the most spectacular evolutions of the 
industrialization process; the birth of a large-scale housing 

During the 1920's, our mode of living was deeply influ- 
enced by the turn of the automobile industry toward mass 
production. The structure of our cities, our recreational 
habits, courtship patterns and our standards of consump- 
tion, all these—to mention only a few obvious examples— 
are unthinkable in their present form without reference to 
a production trend which has made motorcar ownership 
the dream come true for the average American. 


After this war, a potential housing market of one mil- 


lion dwelling units yearly for a decade and perhaps even 
more will spur the imagination and the technical and or- 
ganizational skill of business and industry. On the basis 
of mass production and backed up by experiences with 
large scale industrial conversions during the war, the fate- 
ful dilemma of modern residential housing may finally 
come toa solution. The extent of the demand will make it 
possible to carry the enormous overhead required for the 
prefabrication of family homes which will sell for $2,000 
and $3,000. 

The effects of such developments upon the institution 
of the family can be guessed in vague outlines only. 

These family homes of the future will be of extremely lim- 
ited size. This differs from our expectations. We have 
been used to looking at the model apartments close to the 


center of the metropolis and the small subsidized low in- . 


come homes and the temporary dwelling units of the de- 
fense workers as make-shift arrangements to meet a transi- 
tory emergency situation. Today, we know that this type 
of housing is here to stay, whether we like it or not. The 
following is the reason: 

The economy of mass production will be exorbitant. 
Mass production, however, requires a market that is open 
even to the lower or at least the lower middle classes. 
Soon enough, our consumption habits will change and 
there will be a fascination all its own in the possibility of 
buying a house at relatively low cost, of selling it second 
hand and buying the newest model, of discarding it and 
leaving it to the adolescent children to play around with. 
As such attitudes spread—and the sales campaign of the 
American business man will see to that—the house of 


all possible machinery to accommodate everyday living, 
bought one year and exchanged after five years toward a 
better model, will become the standard home of wide sec- 
tions of our community. 

The home of the future will be extremely mobile. It will 
be small enough to be shipped along the highways or to 
arrive by freight. It will be demountable, easily packed 
up and moved when the owner changes his job or when- 
ever he finds another location more agreeable or more con- 
venient for the use of new transportation facilities. 

Simultaneously, the house of the future will be exceed- 
ingly short-lived. This will reduce the price. It will also 
avoid the difficulty of planning 60 years ahead which 
would be necessary with the present rate of amortization 
in mind. But we cannot now anticipate the family needs 
and the consumption habits that lie only ten years ahead. 
We do not know which new inventions might make all 
existing housing obsolete or might at least cause an undue 
rate of depreciation. 

Also, the prefabricator prefers low prices and a large 
turnover. There will be an inherent urge to introduce the 
rhythm of fashion and the creation of new wants into this 
market. The prefabricated house, thus, will be intended 
for a period of use not more than 25 years from the date of 
first assemblage on the location. We shall gladly leave to 
the engineers the problem of achieving a construction 
which stands without visible signs of deterioration for a 
period of 25 years and then, as a matter of economy, is just 
about worn out and collapses into utter uselessness. 

This, then, is the house of the future: it is much less ex- 
pensive than the present family residences. But it will be 


~ relatively small in spite of continuously improving plumb- 


ing facilities and other equipment. It will be short-lived 
with regard to durability, construction and depreciation; 
it will suffer in competition with more recent and more 
fashionable models. It is exceedingly mobile, and—due to 
the standardization of a few marketable designs—easily 
exchangeable. 

How is the modern American family going to absorb 
these developments? Most probably, the effects are going 
to emphasize and accelerate changes already in motion 
rather than to start entirely new patterns of change. 

The transfer of functions from the family home is bound 
to be carried to the last extreme. The limited size of the 
house of the future will eliminate all those activities from 
the home which require a certain amount of space or pri- 
vacy and those which require, at special occasions, furni- 
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Family Allowances for Children 


By Ernest W. Burcess AND Harvey J. Locke 
University of Chicago and Indiana University 


THE most thorough-going proposal for 
equalizing the economic problem caused by number of 
children is the system of family allowances. A better 
name might be children’s allowances because the plan 
provides the payment of a certain amount of money to 
parents for each dependent child, or for each child in 
addition to the first one, two or three as might be stipulated 
in the law. At present throughout the world allowances 
of this type in some form have been provided in thirty- 
four countries.! These include Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Eire, France, Germany, Italy, New Zealand, the 
Soviet Union, Spain and Uruguay. The two most recent 
advances in family allowances have been made in Canada 
and in the Soviet Union. 

In Great Britain the Beveridge report on Social Insur- 
ance and Allied Services proposed that allowances be paid 
parents out of geaeral taxation for every child after the 
first until sixteen years of age. The Canadian family al- 
lowance act which passed parliament by a unanimous vote 
which goes into effect in July 1945 provides payment 
from the dominion treasury for all children under sixteen 
except for those physically fit who fail to attend school or 
receive equivalent training. The monthly payment is on 
a sliding scale by age as follows: o-5 years, $5; 6-9, $6; 
10-12, $7 and 13-15, $8. A reduction in the allowance 
is made to families with more than five children. The 
money is to be used by the parent or guardian exclusively 
for the maintenance, training and education of the child. 
The total cost of the program is estimated at two hundred 
million dollars for 3,400,000 children in about 1,500,000 
families. Well-to-do families will not benefit from the 
family allowances because of compensatory reductions in 
tax exemptions. 

In the Soviet Union there has been a marked extension 
of its program of family allowances. On July 8, 1944 the 
Supreme Soviet issued new decrees on marriage, divorce, 
the family and motherhood including provisions for family 
allowances beginning with the birth of the third child. 
The 1936 law had provided that families having six chil- 
dren be given an allowance on the birth of the seventh 
child and additional children, and that these allowances 
be continued until the age of five. The 1944 law provides 
allowances beginning with the birth of the third child 
with a single grant of $80, and continuing with single 
grants and allowances for each successive birth, counted 

1 See Dorothy Stepler, “Family Allowances” Behind the Headlines, 4, 
August 1944, pp. 1-32. 


in terms of living children. Allowances for an unmarried 
mother is equally generous; in fact, in certain respects 
special consideration is given to her. For example, she is 
entitled to receive monthly allowances of $20 for one 
child, $30 for two children, and $40 for three or more chil- 
dren. In addition she is entitled to the same allowances 
asa married mother. Also the allowances continue for the 
unwedded mother until the child reaches the age of 12, as 
contrasted with the allowances stopping with the age of 
5 for the married mother. But under the new decree the 
unmarried mother loses the right to appeal to the court 
for the purpose of establishing fatherhood, as in the past, 
nor can she sue the father for the child's support. 


State Allowances in the Soviet Union to Mothers of Large Families 
by Single Grants and Monthly Allowance According to 
Each Successive Birth 
For Each Amount in Dollars* 
Successive Single Monthly 
Birth Grant 
3rd 80 ° 
4th 260 16 
sth 340 24 
6th 400 28 
1 
11th and over 1000 60 
Data from “Text of Decree Issued July 8, 1944 by Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet,’ The American Review of Soviet Union, 6, 1944, pp 


® One dollar equals five rubles. 


The new laws in the Soviet Union were devised to 
stimulate the birth rate. A “Motherhood Medal” of the 
first and second grade is provided for mothers of six and 
five children respectively; an “Order of Glory of Mother- 
hood Medal” of first, second and third class, for nine, eight 


~ and seven children; and a “Mother Heroine” title for ten 


children. The period of vacation from work for pregnant 
women is increased from 63 to 77 days—35 before and 42 
after the birth of the child. Taxes previously imposed on 
bachelors are extended to childless couples, and small 
taxes are imposed on one-child and two-child families. 
These developments in systems of family allowances 
will be studied with interest by students of the family in 
the United States. The alternative to family allowances 
urged by some authorities is the reduction of the expense 


of rearing children by further extension of free commu- 


nity services to children such as textbooks, lunches and 
nurseries provided by the schools, and medical and dental 
service without cost to children. 
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Reports of Conference Committees 


Community Organization 

The Committee on Community Organization met this 
year for the first time at the annual conference. Two 
meetings were held at which problems and projects in 
community organization for family life education were de- 
scribed and analyzed. : 

The group which came to the first round table listed the 
following questions for discussion: 

1. How can community organization contribute to edu- 

cation for family living? 

2. How would a comprehensive plan for family life 
education in a community be drafted? 

3. What is the place of the block or neighborhood in 
such a plan? 

4. How is the desirable co-ordination of service agen- 
cies obtained? Many agencies have strong feelings of 
“priority.” How are these overcome? 

5. What is the function of the school in community or- 
ganization? 

6. How far is it possible to shortcut the services of 
agencies to enable families to help each other? 

7. How is the participation of the people of the com- 
munity secured, especially of youth? 

8. How are community councils of family life education 
set up, and how are these related to other commu- 
nity councils? 

In order to make the discussion of these questions as 
realistic as possible an impromptu “council,” made up 
chiefly of volunteers from the group, conducted a demon- 
stration meeting. This “council” represented a typical 
midwestern county, information about which had been 
prepared in advance by Dr. Havighurst of the University 
of Chicago. On it were people enacting the following 
roles:—a county health officer, a juvenile court judge, a 
superintendent of schools, a Red Cross secretary, a 
P.T.A. officer, a member of a men’s community service 
club, and a mother. 

The “council” members first discussed some urgent 
needs of families in the hypothetical community they rep- 
resented, and then outlined the steps they would like to 
take in meeting two of these,—the need for better recrea- 
tional facilities for older youth, and the need for better 
health services for families. The discussion was an excel- 
lent illustration of good group problem solving: The 
“council” went at its job, as every good council does, i 
the spirit of “what needs to be done? Let’s do it!” The 
resulting plan of action sounded feasible in the light of the 
information the group had to work with. 

There seemed to be a general feeling, at this committee 
meeting, that efforts should be made to promote interest in 


the type of community organization for family life educa” 
tion demonstrated. About 15 people attended the meet- 


ing. 

At the second meeting of the Committee on Commu- 
nity Organization the problems proposed for discussion 
by members of this group were as follows: 

1. The need for developing community counselling 
services, with special reference to the possibility of 
providing laboratory experiences in connection with 
the training of teachers through the use of such facil- 
ities. 

2. The need for finding more and better ways for the 
National Conference to help affiliated local groups. 

3. The need for making family life education of more 
service to communities. 

4. The need for producing and distributing more good 
“supporting” materials for community programs of 
family life education, films, slides, recordings, drama- 
tizations, pamphlets, and discussion guides. 

The group discussed in some detail steps that might be 
taken toward the solution of these problems. Many il- 
lustrations were given of experiments already under way 
in which progress has been made in (1) helping people to 


' organize to help themselves, (2) reaching out to get real 


community coverage, (3) securing a high degree of com- 
munity participation, and (4) interpreting basic concepts 
in family life education to the community through various 
channels. 
Muri W. Brown, Chairman, 
Committee on Community Organization 


The Family and the Law 


The meeting was opened by Professor Rheinstein, who 
presided in the absence of Senator Edward P. Saltiel. Pro- 
fessor Rheinstein called attention to the valuable ma- 
terial prepared by Senator Saltiel consisting of copies of a 
Study of Legal Grounds for Divorce with Special Refer- 
ence to Irisanity, a Summary of State Marriage Require- 
ments as of January, 1941, a reprint of an article on Juve- 
nile Delinquency in a Democracy by Martin L. Reymert, 
and a collection of marriage license blanks being used in 
various states. 

Mr. Rheinstein then turned the meeting over to Miss 
Munk, who read the memorandum which had been pre- 
pared for this meeting by Professor Bradway. In this 
memorandum Professor Bradway explained the project of 
a Model Code of Family Law and stated a number of ques- 
tions related thereto. Mr. Rheinstein described the back- 
ground of this memorandum and asked the National Con- 
ference to continue its efforts in favor of the plans for a 
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ture or arrangement of furniture that interferes with the 
accommodation of routine procedures inside the home. 
This general process will be quite systematic and exhaus- 
tive. Library work and study, hobbies and games, family 
entertaining and to a growing extent even the meals of the 
family will not be sheltered any more in the individual 
dwelling unit. The family home, on the other hand, will 
offer complete comfort for relaxation, bathing, eating and 


One of the most appreciable effects of the shrinking size 
of the family home will be that, by force of circumstances, 
the unwieldy confusion will be removed which, today, as- 
signs a conglomeration of activities to the living room of a 
house with already limited proportions. The home situa- 
tion will be more clearly defined and thus conflicts may be 
avoided better than is the case today. 

This pzesupposes, however, that community services 
and other institutional facilities will stand ready to catch 
the overflow. That we shall have to traverse a transition 
period with undesirable symptoms of social disorganiza- 


tion can easily be predicted. Clubs and libraries and ade- - 


quate family eating places will be made available only after 
their need will have made itself felt in terms of dissatisfac- 
tion severe enough to stimulate the willingness to pay for 
the way of public institutions. 

There will be nection welll be 
game rooms and dance halls and club rooms in easy reach 
of all urban residences. There will have to be, because the 
family home itself will no longer be a place for “doing 
things.” It will bea place for rest and relaxation only. 

The family home of the future will lose much of its sym- 
bolic function. The standardized residence will no longer 
give expression to the uniqueness of the individual family. 
There will be little room for cherished possessions, such as 
furniture handed down from previous generations. Space 
will be limited even for clothes, garments, precious linen 
and keepsakes. The family home will not be a storage 
place any more for other than absolutely needed equip- 
ment and utensils. We may deplore the loss of tradition 
and continuity in the family history. On the credit side, 
however, we enter the fact that we shall be freed from 
faked individualism, from mass fabricated “period” furni- 
ture which has as little to do with the individuality of its 
owner as the willfully decorated facade of the custom- 
made family home of the past decades. 

The family home will be as impersonal as the newest 
model of a standard motorcar. Not only will nobody ex- 
pect the home owner to express his individual taste in the 
choice of his residence, the house will no longer remain 
the symbol of prestige. In this function, it will have com- 
petition from clothes, cars, travel and standards of educa- 
tion and community participation. The prestige will at- 


tach itself much more to the actual functioning of the — 


family within the community than to the physical shelter 
within which the family resides. The status of both fam- 
ily and individual will be determined by reference to bio- 
graphical rather than monumental circumstances. 

The physical environment of the growing child will 
lose its permanency. The feeling of security which is 
gained by the child from complete familiarity with its im- 
mediate environment will have to be gained in a different 
manner in the future. Continuity of personal contacts will 


_ have to be cultivated more consciously, furniture and 


other belongings will have to move into the place of the 
family home which hitherto served as the integrating back- 
ground for all childhood memories. 

There may be more meaning, in the future, in the choice 
of a neighborhood for residential purposes. With increas- 
ing mobility and increasing exchangeability of the family 
home, the inhabitants of our suburban districts will find 
themselves more than ever before ina state of flux. Today, 
the location of the family residence is based upon sales or 
rentals that happen to be available when the family heads 
are looking fora home. There are considerations of status. 
A “guaranteed” neighborhood will be preferred. There is 
an interest in schools for the children and transportation 
facilities to the place of work. But this ends, for most 
families, the points taken seriously into consideration. 

In the future, there is no reason why neighborhoods 
should not organize themselves upon a much more flexible 
basis. There is an advantage in having children of the 
same age as your own in the neighboring families. There 
is an advantage in having retired and old people with their 
specific needs settle ina cluster of homes all by themselves. 
Furthermore, different leisure time interests might or- 
ganize themselves to the extent of concentrating fans of a 
particular kind in one and the same neighborhood. The 
tennis club may attract its membership as will the boating 


* club. And this flocking together of people with similar in- 


terests may extend to intellectual pursuits or informal 

Because the house of the future will be less of a definite 
and final commitment, people will be more willing to try 
to mix with different types of neighbors. There will be 
more experimenting and the outcome should be a forma- 
tion of neighborhoods with more distinct features. Neigh- 


- borhoods will form more of a functional unit. Only on 


this basis, it seems to me, will the neighborhood live up to 
those optimistic expectations which are nurtured by 
many planners. In our society it requires secondary group 
interests to keep alive the primary group contacts of the 
immediate residential neighborhoods. The current pre- 
dilection for “mixed” neighborhoods should rather be for- 
gotten asa utopian dream. 

We are told by some cautious planners that the above 
mentioned changes will come about much slower than an- 
ticipated by the more enthusiastic housing experts. There 
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is no difference of opinion, however, about the general 
trend which these changes will take sooner or later. 

We are told that, instead of prefabricated houses, the 
immediate future will favor the assemblage of a great va- 
riety of residential structures from standardized and pre- 
fabricated parts. This is worth considering with regard to 
the social consequences that may ensue. It might slacken 
the speed with which we advance toward the small-sized 
house of the future. Asa matter of fact, we may expect a 
reaction. Why should there not be a tendency to extend- 
ing the space now available for family living? Why not 
build on to the family home, according to a preconceived 
master plan, as the number of family members increases? 
Why not set up a second living room in the family home to 
attract some of the activities of the younger people in spite 
of the growing tendency toward a segregation of the dif- 
ferent generations? 

Such development seems improbable to us for the fol- 
lowing reasons: the compact little house of the future, as a 
unit, will imprint itself upon the mind of the house-buying 


public. In spite of our lip-service to individualism we have 
been only too willing to follow the trend toward stand- 
ardized consumption habits which are dictated to us by 
the methods of mass production. There will be relief in 
buying a model house rather than entering upon an in- 
dividual choice with all the far-flung seeponeibilities in- 
volved. 

Instead of enlarging the family home, there will be a 
tendency to have two or more homes in different locations: 
close to the place of work, in the country, etc. Small units 
may be set up in the back yard to accommodate the young 
people, to teach them self-reliance and to allow them a cer- 
tain degree of independence without eliminating entirely 
parental supervision and control. 

By and large, the family home and its location will be 
handled in a much more flexible and in a much more pur- 
poseful manner. Less sentiment will be attached to it, a 
trend which—if clearly envisaged and carefully planned 
for in advance—may lead to a strengthening of family ties 
and social relations rather than to social disorganization. 


Statement on “The Family Home Prefakricated” 
By Exus Asn, Executive Secretary, Management Division National Association of Housing Officials 


Svend Riemer’s The Family Home Prefabricated makes 
some bold predictions. Because Riemer is one of the few 
sociologists who has attempted objective research to de- 
termine the relationship between housing and the family, 
his predictions are entitled to careful consideration. But, 
since his predictions are so bold, most “housing experts” 
would be inclined to regard them as wishful thinking. 

The latter statement is not to deny the acceptability 
of many of the results described by Riemer. Most profes- 
sional housers want revolutionary changes in the struc’ 
tural character of the individual dwelling unit; the pat- 
tern of land, buildings, organized services, and people 
that make up the neighborhood; and the resulting changes 
in family living which may be regarded as a defence against 
social disorganization. But these housers do not beiieve 
that we shall see the changes take place within the next 
decade and they cannot believe that any perceptible trend 
in the direction of change will be substantially initiated by 
' the appeal of low-cost, small sized, mobile, prefabricated 
dwellings to the potential home owner. 


I should caution against expecting the spectacular in 


housing design and construction, therefore, and be more at- 
tentive to the significance of other factors in housing on 
the future of family life. I suggest that you will be made 
increasingly aware of the inability of the housing industry 
to produce the revolutionary house before an indefinite 
time in the future. And further, I suggest that this aware- 


ness will be developed by the housing industry itself, 
as self protection against the dream homes that have been 
pictured by imaginative advertisers for post-war markets. 

Housing practitioners look to prefabrication as only one 
of the keys to lowering the cost of shelter. To say that 
construction for a 25-year life will reduce the cost makes 
the solution too simple. It must be remembered that a 
shortened span of amortization accompanies reduced use 
expectancy, and monthly debt servicing charges may not 
be lowered sufficiently, therefore, to make this housing 
available to the masses. 

If a revolution in traditional private housing enterprise 
is to take place, the cost factor must be solved. Other- 
wise, an expansion of the publicly subsidized housing 
program for low-income families is inevitable if all families 
are to be guaranteed the right to decent shelter. We shall 
probably see slightly reduced construction costs, more 
public housing, and more attention given to the integra- 
tion of new housing developments, both public and 
private, with large-scale community planning. 

Riemer’s article is very provocative and deserves more 
extended treatment than is possible here. His several 
propositions solicit attention from other students in the 
field of family relations. Even though I cannot agree with 
his stated conclusions, I express admiration for his willing- 
ness to speculate on our future housing, probably the most 
fundamental factor affecting family life. 
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Family Allowances for Children 


By Ernest W. Burcess AND Harvey J. Locke 
University of Chicago and Indiana University 


THE most thorough-going proposal for 
equalizing the economic problem caused by number of 
children is the system of family allowances. A better 
name might be children’s allowances because the plan 
provides the payment of a certain amount of money to 
parents for each dependent child, or for each child in 
addition to the first one, two or three as might be stipulated 
in the law. At present throughout the world allowances 
of this type in some form have been provided in thirty- 
four countries.! These include Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Eire, France, Germany, Italy, New Zealand, the 
Soviet Union, Spain and Uruguay. The two most recent 
advances in family allowances have been made in Canada 
and in the Soviet Union. 

In Great Britain the Beveridge report on Social Insur- 
ance and Allied Services proposed that allowances be paid 
parents out of general taxation for every child after the 
first until sixteen years of age. The Canadian family al- 
lowance act which passed parliament by a unanimous vote 
which goes into effect in July 1945 provides payment 
from the dominion treasury for all children under sixteen 
except for those physically fit who fail to attend school or 
receive equivalent training. The monthly payment is on 
a sliding scale by age as follows: o-5 years, $5; 6-9, $6; 
10-12, $7 and 13-15, $8. A reduction in the allowance 
is made to families with more than five children. The 
money is to be used by the parent or guardian exclusively 
for the maintenance, training and education of the child. 
The total cost of the program is estimated at two hundred 
million dollars for 3,400,000 children in about 1,500,000 
families. Well-to-do families will not benefit from the 
family allowances because of compensatory reductions in 
tax exemptions. 

In the Soviet Union there has been a marked extension 
of its program of family allowances. On July 8, 1944 the 
Supreme Soviet issued new decrees on marriage, divorce, 
the family and motherhood including provisions for family 
allowances beginning with the birth of the third child. 
The 1936 law had provided that families having six chil- 
dren be given an allowance on the birth of the seventh 
child and additional children, and that these allowances 
be continued until the age of five. The 1944 law provides 
allowances beginning with the birth of the third child 
with a single grant of $80, and continuing with single 
grants and allowances for each successive birth, counted 


1 See Dorothy Stepler, “Family Allowances” Behind the Headlines, 4, 
August 1944, pp. 1-32. 


in terms of living children. Allowances for an unmarried 
mother is equally generous; in fact, in certain respects 
special consideration is given to her. For example, she is 
entitled to receive monthly allowances of $20 for one 
child, $30 for two children, and $40 for three or more chil- 
dren. In addition she is entitled to the same allowances 
as a married mother. Also the allowances continue for the 
unwedded mother until the child reaches the age of 12, as 
contrasted with the allowances stopping with the age of 
5 for the married mother. But under the new decree the 
unmarried mother loses the right to appeal to the court 
for the purpose of establishing fatherhood, as in the past, 
nor can she sue the father for the child's support. 


State Allowances in the Soviet Union to Mothers of Large Families 
by Single Grants and Monthly Allowance According to 
Each Successive Birth 


For Each Amount in Dollars* 
Successive Single Monthly 
Birth Grant A 
3rd 80 ° 
4th 260 16 
sth 340 24 
6th 400 28 
1 
11th and over 1000 60 
Supreme Soviet,” The American Review of Soviet Union, 6, 1944, pp. 
® One dollar equals five rubles. 


The new laws in the Soviet Union were devised to 
stimulate the birth rate. A “Motherhood Medal” of the 
first and second grade is provided for mothers of six and 
five children respectively; an “Order of Glory of Mother- 
hood Medal” of first, second and third class, for nine, eight 


~ and seven children; and a ““Mother Heroine” title for ten 


children. The period of vacation from work for pregnant 
women is increased from 63 to ‘77 days—35 before and 42 
after the birth of the child. Taxes previously imposed on 
bachelors are extended to childless couples, and small 
taxes are imposed on one-child and two-child families. 

These developments in systems of family allowances 
will be studied with interest by students of the family in 
the United States. The alternative to family allowances 
urged by some authorities is the reduction of the expense 
of rearing children by further extension of free commu- 
nity services to children such as textbooks, lunches and 
nurseries provided by the schools, and medical and dental 
service without cost to children. 
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Reports of Conference Committees 


Community Organization 

The Committee on Community Organization met this 
year for the first time at the annual conference. Two 
meetings were held at which problems and projects in 
community organization for family life education were de- 
scribed and analyzed. 2 

The group which came to the first round table listed the 
following questions for discussion: 

1. How can community organization contribute to edu- 

cation for family living? 

2. How would a comprehensive plan for family life 

education in a community be drafted? 

3. What is the place of the block or neighborhood in 
such a plan? 

4. How is the desirable co-ordination of service agen- 
cies obtained? Many agencies have strong feelings of 
“priority.” How are these overcome? 

5. What is the function of the school in community or- 
ganization? 

6. How far is it possible to shortcut the services of 
agencies to enable families to help each other? 

7. How is the participation of the people of the com- 
munity secured, especially of youth? 

8. How are community councils of family life education 
set up, and how are these related to other commu- 
nity councils? 

In order to make the discussion of these questions as 
realistic as possible an impromptu “council,” made up 
chiefly of volunteers from the group, conducted a demon- 
stration meeting. This “council” represented a typical 
midwestern county, information about which had been 
prepared in advance by Dr. Havighurst of the University 
of Chicago. On it were people enacting the following 
roles:—a county health officer, a juvenile court judge, a 
superintendent of schools, a Red Cross secretary, a 
P.T.A. officer, a member of a men’s community service 
club, and a mother. 

The “council” members first discussed some urgent 
needs of families in the hypothetical community they rep- 
resented, and then outlined the steps they would like to 
take in meeting two of these,—the need for better recrea- 
tional facilities for older youth, and the need for better 
health services for families. The discussion was an excel- 
lent illustration of good group problem solving: The 
“council” went at its job, as every good council does, i 
the spirit of “what needs to be done? Let’s do it!” The 
resulting plan of action sounded feasible in the light of the 
information the group had to work with. 

There seemed to be a general feeling, at this committee 
meeting, that efforts should be made to promote interest in 


the type of community organization for family life educa” 
tion demonstrated. About 15 people attended the meet- 


ing. 

At the second meeting of the Committee on Commu- 
nity Organization the problems proposed for discussion 
by members of this group were as follows: 

1. The need for developing community counselling 
services, with special reference to the possibility of 
providing laboratory experiences in connection with 
the training of teachers through the use of such facil- 
ities. 

2. The need for finding more and better ways for the 
National Conference to help affiliated local groups. 

3. The need for making family life education of more 
service to communities. 

4. The need for producing and distributing more good 
“supporting” materials for community programs of 
family life education, films, slides, recordings, drama- 
tizations, pamphlets, and discussion guides. 

The group discussed in some detail steps that might be 
taken toward the solution of these problems. Many il- 
lustrations were given of experiments already under way 
in which progress has been made in (1) helping people to 


- organize to help themselves, (2) reaching out to get real 


community coverage, (3) securing a high degree of com- 
munity participation, and (4) interpreting basic concepts 
in family life education to the community through various 
channels. 
Muriet W. Brown, Chairman, 
Committee on Community Organization 


The Family and the Law 


The meeting was opened by Professor Rheinstein, who 
presided in the absence of Senator Edward P. Saltiel. Pro 
fessor Rheinstein called attention to the valuable ma- 
terial prepared by Senator Saltiel consisting of copies of a 
Study of Legal Grounds for Divorce with Special Refer- 
ence to Irisanity, a Summary of State Marriage Require- 
ments as of January, 1941, a reprint of an article on Juve- 
nile Delinquency in a Democracy by Martin L. Reymert, 
and a collection of marriage license blanks being used in 
various states. 

Mr. Rheinstein then turned the meeting over to Miss 
Munk, who read the memorandum which had been pre- 
pared for this meeting by Professor Bradway. In this 
memorandum Professor Bradway explained the project of 
a Model Code of Family Law and stated a number of ques- 
tions related thereto. Mr. Rheinstein described the back- 
ground of this memorandum and asked the National Con- 
ference to continue its efforts in favor of the plans for a 
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model code. He added that the American Law Institute, 
which would be best equipped to deal with this matter, 
has been contemplating to take up this subject if funds 
should be made available. 
The Committee then adopted the following resolution: 
The National Conference expresses the conviction that 
a Model Code of the Law of Family Relations is highly de- 
sirable It recommends that the President of the National 
Conference be authorized to continue the Committee on 
the Family and the Law, and it requests this Committtee 
to apply further study to the problems of the Model Code 
and to take such steps as seem advisable to reach this end. 
Max Ruemsrem, Acting Chairman 
Mari Munk, Secretary 


Personal Conferences in College 
Courses on Marriage and 
the Family 


There was something like a score of colleges and univer- 
state universities like Ohio State and the University of 
Illinois to smaller church colleges like Blufton College in 
Ohio and Union College in Kentucky. It was to be ex- 
pected that such a variety of institutions would afford 
great diversity in practice in regard to personal confer- 
_ ences in connection with college courses. The variety was 
further increased by the difference in background prepa- 
ration and interest of the individuals in charge of college 
courses represented. For example, one instructor had a 


degree in medicine which evidently prepared her for more — 


counseling in those areas related to physical adjustments 
in marriage. To some degree, although apparently not a 
very great degree, instructors of courses in religious 
schools felt more limitations on their freedom of counseling 
especially when existing traditions appeared to come in 
conflict somewhat with the most appropriate counsel to 
students. 

Practically all the institutions represented made use of 
from what amounted to compulsory interviews to volun- 
tary conferences at the option of the student. Possibly in 


some of the larger institutions where classes enrolled hun- 


dreds of students the time spent by the instructor in con- 
ferences was even slightly begrudged by the instructor 
who was heavily loaded with other duties. In at least one 
case the counseling interview was made a partial basis for 


the final academic grade in the course. Other aims of the 


counseling interview were suggested as follows: 
1. To create rapport between the instructor and the 
student. 


2. Tomake it easy for the student to report any difficult 


personal problems which might be corrected through 
the instructor's guidance. 

3. To check on and correct false notions or incorrect 
concepts students may have had coming into the 
course or may have acquired during the course. 


At least one large state university indicated that the per’ 
sonal conference was one necessary way to overcome the 
impersonal atmosphere of the large university. 

Although some instructors felt that there was some ad- 
vantage in making the personal conference compulsory, 
practically everybody agreed that the purpose of a per- 
sonal conference would likely be considerably thwarted if 
the compulsory feature were stressed. One advantage of 
the compulsory interview is that students who feel sensi- 
tive about a possible accusation of “tubing” do not have 
occasion for embarrassment on such grounds. When per- 
sonal conferences were the result of definite compulsory 
assignments by the instructor, the subject matter for dis- 
cussion was then left to the option of the student. If he 
had not problems he wished to discuss, the period might 
be spent in getting better acquainted with regard to his 
family and home town, etc. 

While at least one instructor had his personal confer- 
ence at the end of the course, the group generally agreed 
that earlier conferences would be more helpful ordinarily 
in allowing follow-up service to students. Ina great many 
courses, assigned term papers afforded a convenient op- 
portunity for initiating conferences with students on per- 
sonal problems. Many times these term papers would be 
written by students in the third person but the student in 
an interview would reveal that the paper described his 
own personal problem. 

In practically all cases the courses on marriage and the 
family and the counseling service for the students had been 
initiated by the particular college or university at the re- 
quest of students. In one conservative religious college 
the students raised additional funds from among their own 
number to finance the offering of a course on marriage and 
the family and to provide personal counseling service to 
students wishing consultation opportunity. Although 
this course has been offered for a number of years, to the 
knowledge of the instructor there has, so far, been no un- 
favorable criticism from students or parents. It is the 
opinion of the committee that student initiative in asking 
for courses and counseling because of a felt need for helpful 
information and guidance is a definite asset in making such 
services acceptable and successful. 

The general result of discussion regarding the value of 
personal conferences in college courses on marriage and the 
family was an acceptance of the idea that such conferences 
are helpful to students. This conclusion is based on the 
statements made by students themselves expressing ap- 
preciation for assistance and for even a sympathetic lis- 
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tener in some of their problem situations. A more accurate 
criterion for judging the effectiveness of counseling is de- 
sirable but so far instructors seemed unable to go much be- 
yond the opinion of students themselves as to the effec- 
tiveness of such service. The importance of referring dif- 
ficult cases to more specialized consultants was stressed. 
There was also caution sounded against expecting too 
much from narrow specialists who are not prepared to give 
consideration to the full background of students. 
Summarizing the work of the committee a few general 
observations are worth noting: 


1. Some kind of personal counseling service, at least toa 

~~ limited extent, appears to be in demand in connec- 

tion with all college courses on marriage and family 

life. 

2. The voluntary element on the part of students when 
emphasized in the initiation of counseling service and 
courses in general, as well as in regard to their own 
personal counseling and guidance, is usually a dis- 
tinct asset in the serviceability of these respective 

3. Personal counseling to be of greatest service must 
allow time from other duties so that the instructors 
will not begrudge a student the time spent in con- 
ference when other demands are pressing. 

4. There appears to be need for developing some stand- 
ard guide, for instructors and other laymen not or- 
dinarily accustomed to counseling as a major profes- 
sion, which they may use as a diagnostic device in 
identifying problems with the minimum of hazard to 
the student. 


5. Instructors are responsible in counseling not to ex- 
ceed the limit of their preparation and to refer seri- 
ous Cases to expert consultants in the particular field 
of the student's problem with an awareness that a 
knowledge of the total background of a student is 
important to the solution of his problem. 


The college courses and counseling service represented 
by participants in the committee's discussion included a 
variety of students from freshmen to graduate students 
and both men and women. The courses and personal con- 
ferences were lodged chiefly in sociology and home eco- 
nomics with the courses being opened for much wider en- 
rollment, and conferences in a few cases extending to other 
students than those enrolled in courses. 

The committee had hoped to have present for partici- 
pation in the discussion some specialist in individual coun- 
seling not connected with college courses on marriage. 
This hope was not realized as persons who were expected 
to attend in this capacity were prevented by conflicting 
engagements. The committee feels, however, that some 
appraisal by professional specialists in counseling of the 
limitations of instructors in college courses as counsellors 
is a necessary balancing feature to preserve proper per- 
spective in such a program of personal conferences in col- 
lege courses. 

These remarks give a general pattern of the discussion 
but for lack of space, many enriching illustrations and ob- 
servations presented by members of the group must be 
omitted. 

B. F. Trxumons, 
University of Illinois, Chairman 


War Time Separations 


There are of course separations and separations. There 
are those cases where the husband feels closer to his wife 
and family when he is absent. The writer of a letter from 
somewhere in the South Seas who has not seen his wife 
for five months is typical of this group. He says, “Since 
entering the service I feel that my affection for my wife 
and family has grown a great deal more than if I was at 
home experiencing an every-day association.” His wife 
also reports that she feels closer to her husband, more in 
love with him than before. The problem in their marriage 
is temperamental incompatibility, which distance solves 
and which reunion is certain to revive. 

Another type of separation is where the husband en- 


listed to escape from marital conflict, winning plaudits for 
his patriotism. One case was that of a man who resented 
his wife taking a wartime job. He was earning enough to 
support her and their thirteen-year-old son but the oppor- 
tunity for big wages and restlessness impelled her to dis- 
regard her husband's protests. He said “We saved no 
more if as much as before. She spent her wages on clothes 
and I spent mine on whiskey.” His enlistment in the 
marines with bitterness in his heart against his wife did 
not solve the problem. It postponed and perhaps has in- 
tensified a deep domestic rift.—E. W. Burcegss, Pacific 
Northwest Conference. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations.—At the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Con- 
ference in New York, November 11, President Sidney E. 
Goldstein reported that the following persons were mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors: Fred L. Adair, M.D.; Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews; Henry Bowman; Muriel W. Brown; 
Leonard S. Cottrell; Stanley P. Davies; Lester W. Dear- 
born; Robert L. Dickinson, M.D.; Harriet Daggett; Har- 
riett Elliott; Joseph K. Folsom; Robert G. Foster; Law- 
rence K. Frank; E. Franklin Frazier; Gladys Gaylord; 
Nadina R. Kavinoky, M.D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
O'Grady; Ralph H. Ojemann; Paul Popenoe; Max 
Rheinstein; George S. Stevenson, M.D.; B. F. Timmons; 
Arthur J. Todd; Anna Budd Ware: Edna N. White: 
Faith M. Williams; L. Foster Wood. 

The members of the Advisory Council for the present 
year including regional and state chairmen and appointed 
members are: Clifford R. Adams; Franz Alexander, M.D.; 
Lloyd V. Ballard; W. S. Bernard; Henry Bowman; John S. 
Bradway; Father A. J. Clemens; Mary Anna Covert; 
Hazel Cushing; Perry P. Denune; J. H. Ennis; Wm. R. 
Gordon; Sidonie M. Gruenberg; RaymondL. Hightower; 
Harriet Ahlers Houdlette; Lester M. Jones; Donald S. 
Klaiss; Robert I. Kutak; Dora Lewis; E. H. Lott; John 
Louis; Rev. Charles P. MacGregor; Wyatt Marrs; Mrs. 
Mattie Cal Maxted; Geoffrey May; Margaret Mead; 
Thomas Verner Moore, M.D.; Wayne L. Morse; An- 
ders M. Myhrman; Merton Oyler; Elene Mitchell Par- 
mely; Chas. Huntington Pennoyer; C. Rufus Rorem; 
Katharine Roy; Una Bernard Sait; Edward P. Saltiel; 
David Slight, M.B.; Louise Stanley; C. W. Topping; 
Chester G. Vernier; Mrs. C. W. Walls; H. Hudnall 
Ware, M.D.; Miriam Van Waters; Bessie Bloom Wessel; 
Pauline Park Wilson; Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse; 
S. Bernard Wortis, M.D.; Louise Zabriskie; C. C. Zim- 
merman. 

The officers of the National Conference are: president, 
Sidney E. Goldstein; vice-presidents, Emily Hartshorn 
Mudd, Edgar Schmiedeler, Katharine Whiteside Taylor; 
secretary-treasurer, Evelyn Millis Duvall. 


The Illinois Conference on Family Relations.—On De- 
cember 29 in Chicago held a joint symposium with the 
staff of the Association for Family Living on “Post-War 
Family Adjustments of Returned Servicemen.” John F. 
Cuber, Ohio State University, presented material and in- 
terpretation from his study of 200 former. students who 
had been inducted into the service and the majority of 
whom had returned to civilian life. At the business meet- 


ing plans for the future of the Conference were discussed 
and the following officers were elected for the year 1945: 
Edward P. Saltiel, author of the Illinois Marriage Exami- 
nation Law, President; Clarence W. Schroeder, Bradley 
College, first Vice-President; Edna E. Walls, University 
of Illinois, second Vice-President; Mrs. Hamilton Loeb, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Indiana Conference on Family Relations—A Confer- 
ence is planned for Friday afternoon and evening and 
Saturday morning, April sixth and seventh, in the 
Y. M. C. A. Building in Indianapolis. For program and 
further details write President Lester M. Jones, De Pauw 
University, Greencastle or Secretary James H. Peeling, 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 


Northwest Pacific Coast Conference on Family Rela- 
tions—The Annual Conference is being planned for 
March 8 to 10 in Spokane, Washington. For information 
write President Hazel M. Cushing, Spokane and Pullman 
School Administration Building, Stevens and Fourth 
Streets, Spokane or Secretary Carl E. Dent, Washington 
State College, Pullman. 


Pennsylvania Conference on Family Relations.—An or- 
ganization meeting was called incident to the annual Insti- 
tute on Marriage and Home Adjustment at Pennsylvania 
State College, October 23-25, 1944, in view of the fact 
that Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, retiring president, and Mrs. 
Emily H. Mudd, vice-president, along with a number of 
other members of the National Conference on Family Re- 
lations were to be participating in the Institute. 

At the session October 23 Dr. Burgess outlined the 
purpose in calling the meeting. Correspondence with 
state members of the National Conference had expressed 
a desire to have a state organization that would serve not 
only to coordinate, as far as possible, work being carried on 
in Pennsylvania in line with the purpose and program of 
the National Conference, but that might also implement 
the bringing into Pennsylvania of whatever benefits may 
accrue from the program of the National Conference. A 
number of the people present joined in the discussion, all 
of which emphasized the growing need for such an organi- 
zation in Pennsylvania. At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion the following resolution was offered by Dr. Clifford 
R. Adams, seconded by Dr. Arthur F. Davis and unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, that we here and now organize and establish 
the Pennsylvania Conference on Family Relations. 
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The Chairman was authorized to appoint a committee to 
present nominations for officers and for an executive com- 
mittee, and empowered to draft a “statement of purpose” 
and a constitution. The following were named as the 
committee: Dr. Simon Marcson, Chairman; Dr. George E. 
Simpson and Dr. Allen Risedorph. This committee was 
also authorized for the Pennsylvania Conference on Fam- 
ily Relations. 

The meeting was again called in session on October 24 
as scheduled, and the following persons were present: 
Edward Abramson; Clifford R. Adams, Ph.D.; Harold T. 
Childs; Miss Rose Cologne; Miss Mildred S. Coyle, 
R.N.; Arthur F. Davis, D.P.H.; Lovett Dewees, M.D.; 
Mrs. Lovett Dewees; Mrs. Clifford L. Dick; Geo. F. 
Dunkelberger; O. Spurgeon English, M.D.; Mrs. Martha 
Olson Fry; Mrs. Miriam Frew Garwood; Miss M. Eliza- 
beth Gassert; Miss Edith L. Groner; Oliver E. Harris; 
Harriet Harry, M.D.; Auleene M. Jamison, M.D.; Simon 
Marcson; Mrs. Marion S. McDowell; Mrs. Leo Mek; 
Mrs. Leonore S. Meffley; Jeanne C. Minter; Winona L. 
Morgan, Ph.D.; Mrs. Emily H. Mudd; Garry C. Myers; 
Mrs. Garry C. Myers; Charles C. Peters; Mrs. Marie 
Perry Price; Allen E. Risedorph; Mrs. Jeanne R. Rise- 
dorph; Rev. R. Roland Ritter; George E. Simpson, 
Ph.D.; Clarence H. Smeltzer, Ph.D.; Anna O. Stephens, 
M.D.; Curtis A. Williams, Susan F. Yocom; D. Albert 
Yost. 

The statement of purpose and the constitution having 
been adopted, the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Dr. Clifford R. Adams, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, Pennsylvania State College; first- 
vice-president, Mrs. Emily H. Mudd, Counselor, Mar- 
riage Counsel of Philadelphia; second vice-president, Dr. 
Allen E. Risedorph, Assistant Professor of Health, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; secretary-treasurer, Curtis 
A. Williams, Director of Social Relations and Research, 
Pennsylvania Association of Small Loan Companies. The 
executive committee was also selected, as follows: Au- 
leene M. Jamison, M.D., Director, Student Health Service 
for Women, University of Pittsburgh; Manuel C. Elmer, 
Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, University of Pittsburgh; 
O. Spurgeon English, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Tem- 
ple University Medical School, Philadelphia; James H. S. 
Bossard, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Bruce V. Moore, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College; Mildred Fairchild, Ph.D., 
Professor of Sociology, Bryn Mawr College; Mrs. Edna 
M. Kech, Director, Division of Health Education, State 
Department of Public Health; William Grove, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh; F. M. 
Nimkoff, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Bucknell Univer- 
sity; Miss Rose Cologne, Specialist in Community Adult 
Education, Central Extension, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Mrs. Lenore Stone Meffley (Middle Atlantic Re- 


gional Committee, Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica), Executive Secretary, Associated Aid Societies, Har- 
risburg; Mrs. Marion §. McDowell, Associate Professor 
of Home Economics, Pennsylvania State College. 

For a copy of the Constitution and minutes of the meet- 
ing write Curtis A. Williams, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Wisconsin Committee on Family Relations—A meet- 
ing of a group to consider the organization of a State Con- 
ference on Family Relations for Wisconsin is being held 
October 27 as we go to press with this issue. This meeting 
is scheduled after the section meeting on Marriage and 
Family Counseling of the Biennial Conference of the Wis- 
consin Welfare Council. Lloyd V. Ballard of Beloit Col- 
lege is president of the Wisconsin Welfare Council, and 
chairman of the Committee considering the formation of a 
State Conference on Family Relations. 


Meetings and Events 


Age at Marriage.—Single men marrying widows are 
likely to get wives older then themselves, according to a 
survey made in Los Angeles County by the American In- 
stitute of Family Relations. On the average a single man 
marries a single woman 3 years younger than himself; if he 
marries a divorcee she is only 1.3 years younger; if a 
widow, she is 1.5 years his senior. The single girl marries 
a single man 3 years older, but if she marries a widower or 
divorced man, he will be 7 years her senior. Data based on 
3,000 marriage licenses picked at random from the 1939 
records were collected by Dana Fisher of the Institute. 


The Association for Family Living.—An all day Insti- 
tute was held Tuesday, December 5 on “Postwar Marriage 
Adjustments.” The different subjects discussed were: 
“Postwar Marriage Adjustments” by Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall, Director, The Association for Family Living; “The 
Wife G. I. Joe Wants to Come Back To” by Will O'Neill, 
Director, Yanks Service Bureau, Chicago Sun; “Which 
War Marriages Will Succeed?” by Ernest W. Burgess, 
Professor, University of Chicago, Coauthor, Predicting 
Success and Failure in Marriage; “Signs and Symptoms 
of Marital Difficulties Ahead” by Threse Benedek, M.D., 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis; “How Soon After 
the War Is Marriage Wise?” by Reuben Hill, University 
of South Dakota. 


Canadian Conference on Marriage and the Family Pro- 
posed.—After a discussion led by Joseph Lichstein, acting 
director of the social hygiene division, Health League of 
Canada, and Christian Smith, director of health educa- 
tion, Saskatchewan Department of Public Health, on the 
instability of family life in Canada and the problems be- 
setting family life, a committee of. citizens, called together 
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by Mayor Macpherson, Saskatoon, Canada, went on rec- 
ord as favoring a Canadian conference on Marriage and 
the Family. The committee said that Saskatoon would like 
to be host to such a conference if it was under the sponsor- 
ship of a national committee. 


Denison University.—Mrs. Ralph W. Jordan, Colum- 
bus, joined the staff as director of family life education 
with the rank of professor for the current year. On a part- 
time basis, Mrs. Jordan counsels upperclass students and 
conducts seminars in home-making, home management and 
family relations. She is coordinator for the various courses 
already taught that will enable the students to develop a 
well-balanced program of studies as preparation for the 
realm of marriage and home and community leadership. 


Family Courts—In a 26-page pamphlet, Dudley F. 
Sicher, Justice of the Domestic Relations Court of the 
City of New York, presents an account of socialized pro- 
cedure of the Domestic Court of the City of New York 
and of the lawyer's role in its children’s and family court 
divisions. He describes objectively the procedure of the 
court and recommends that there may eventually be es- 
tablished, under appropriate Constitutional amendment or 
as a branch of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, a Domestic Relations Court truly answering that 
name, clothed with general jurisdiction and broad powers 
over all legal aspects of family life and fully-equipped with 
facilities, drawn from the fields of law, psychology, medi- 
cine and sociology, adequate to do a complete and con- 
structive job in the prevention and cure of all manner of 
problems of domestic relations. 

In the May Journal of Social Hygiene, Richard A. Koch, 
MLD., Chief, Division of Venereal Diseases, San Fran- 
cisco Department of Public Health reviews the history of 
the San Francisco Separate Women’s Court which was es- 
tablished in 1943 to provide an adequate and enlightened 
social facility which could be used as an intake center for 
women arrested for vagrancy, prostitution, disturbing the 
peace and related misdemeanors. 


Family Problems.—The American Home Economics As- 
sociation and the National Council for the Social Studies 
presented a session on family problems November 24 in 
Cleveland. Esther McGinnis and Lloyd Allan Cooke led 
the discussion. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers.—The 
present membership of the National Congress is 3,054, 
950. California leads in membership, followed by Ohio, 
Illinois, New Jersey and Texas. 

Planning for the Post-War Family.—The Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America is holding its annual meet- 


ing in January in New York. The Federation joined with 


other health and welfare agencies in a luncheon sympo- 
sium on “The Future of the American Family,” with ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dr. Lyman Bryson 
and Mark A. McCloskey. 


P.T.A. Radio Program.—The Baxters, a radio program 
sponsored by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in cooperation with the National Broadcasting 
Company, is heard every Saturday over the NBC network 
from 1:30 to 1:45 Eastern War Time. The present-day 
problems of a typical American family will be viewed 
through the daily experiences of Marge and Bill Baxter 
and their three children, Bud, Janie and Sandy. How such 
problems may be dealt with satisfactorily will be empha- 
sized throughout the series. 


Professional Problems of Women.—Pi Lambda Theta, 
national education association for women, announces two 
awards of $400 each, to be granted on or before August 15, 
1945, for the two best unpublished studies on any aspect 
of the professional problems of women which may be sub- 
mitted. A study may be submitted by any individual, 
whether or not engaged at present in educational work, 
or by any chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda 
Theta. Three copies of the final report of the completed 
research study shall be submitted to the Committee on 
Studies and Awards by July 1, 1945. Information con- 
cerning the awards and the form in which the final report 
shall be prepared will be furnished upon request addressed 
to the chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards, 
May Seagoe, University of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California. 


University of Illinois.—This year extension workers and 
local leaders in sixty-five counties have planned further 
study and consideration of problems of youth and of the 
future of the family. 

Seventeen Illinois counties request county extension 
programs on “The Family and Its Tomorrow,” indicating 
there is a growing realization that the family, as well as the 
returning serviceman, faces major adjustments in the post- 
war period; fourteen counties request programs on under- 
des the end ite tcmocrow. The com- 
munity’s responsibility toward children while their fathers 
are in the service and while their mothers are working 
will be considered in major lessons in seven counties; men- 
tal health in wartime by five counties, and adjustments of 


returning veterans in four counties. All these programs 


are under the direction of the specialist in child develop- 


‘ment and family relationships who is a member of the 


Home Economics Extension staff at the University of Illi- 
nois. 
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World's Youth Week.—American Youth for a Free 
World is sponsoring the observance of World Youth 
Week, March 21 to March 28, 1945, as a clearing house of 
information and activity for national youth organizations 
to strengthen friendship and understanding among free- 
dom-loving young people in every land, and to encourage 
young people everywhere to intensify their efforts for vic- 
tory and a just and enduring peace. Last year’s “Youth 
Week” was extensively celebrated in Britain, China, Can- 
ada, Jugoslavia, Latin America, India and here in Amer- 
ica. To launch the nation wide observance a meeting is 
being arranged at Carnegie Hall, New York City, for 
March 21. Following the example set by Scottish youth, 
organizations will formally “adopt” towns and universi- 
ties in liberated areas as their special contribution to 

_ strengthen international youth friendship. 


Recent Publications 

American Institute of Family Relations —A recent 
publication of the Institute is “Building Sex Into Your 
Life.” This pamphlet gives information to young men of 
high school and college age who are going into the army 
or industry and who want to get a scientific point of view 
as to the proper place of sex in their lives. Copies may be 
secured for 25¢ from the Institute, 607 S. Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Better Homes for America.—‘In one city 50 acres of 
slums were cleared, and 2,318 modern dwellings were de- 
veloped. Some slums and blight remained in adjacent 
tracts. In 1940a study was made of the families in the new 
development and the adjacent slum area. In the new 
homes, the juvenile delinquency per 1,000 population was 
one-seventh of that in the adjacent tract. The number of 
criminal offenses committed in the new homes per 1,000 
population was less than one-third of that in the adjacent 
tract. The number of fires reported per 1,000 dwellings in 
the new homes was none as against 18 in the adjacent 
tract. The number of deaths from pneumonia per 1,000 
population in the new homes was one-seventh of that of 
the adjacent tract and less than one-third of the entire 
city. The number of tuberculosis deaths per 1,000 popu- 
lation in the new homes was less than one-half of that in 
the adjacent tract and somewhat less than that in the en- 
tire city. The infant mortality per 1,000 population was 
onefifth of the adjacent tract and less than one-third 
of the entire city. When you bear in mind that the people 
who were admitted into the new homes had to qualify as 
slum dwellers, then the figures take on added meaning.” 
Philip M. Klutznick, Journal of Home Economics, Septem- 
ber 1944. 

Birthright, Inc.—This new national organization to pro- 
Mote an understanding of eugenic sterilization, offers a 
number of pamphlets at nominal prices or in some instances 


free of charge. Write for list: P. O. Box 441, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Child Manpower.—The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee plans to support measures needed to keep young 
people after the war out of competition with adults in the 
labor market and increase their educational equipment 
through: 1) provision of educational programs adapted to 
the needs of young people who left school for employment 
during the war; 2) educational grants to young people who 
will lose unemployment insurance benefits if they return 
to school; 3) 16 year minimum age limits in all state laws 
for all employment during school hours. The American 


. Child, December, 1944. 


Childhood Education.—The Association for Childhood 
Education has made available reprints of articles compiled 
from past issues of Childhood Education on “Discipline” 
and “Religion and the Child,” and has also made available 
bibliographies on “Books for Young Children” and “Chil- 
dren’s Books for so¢ or less.” Copies of these pamphlets 
may be secured for 25¢ each from the Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

The November issue was devoted to children’s learning 
and the December issue had three articles on the emotions 
and feelings of children, by Nancy Bagley, by Dorothy 
M. Baruch, and by Aase Gruda Skard. 


Collecting Data on Family Relationships.—“‘In this pe- 
riod of war activity, with the amount of added responsibil- 
ity and strain placed upon families, it might be interesting 
to discover the geographical pattern of activity for the 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, for different family members 
and add to this everybody's sum observation or estimate 
of the qualitative nature of the relationships of family 
members at those times, infrequently as they may occur. 
Does apartness actually contribute to conflict and irre- 
sponsibility and thus later perhaps to family disorganiza- 
tion, or may apartness alone be less significant than the 
qualitative nature of the togetherness which may exist 
when family members do have some common basis for be- 
ing together?” Robert G. Foster, Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, December, 1944. 


Counseling with Our Children.—‘Counseling with a 
child means talking things over with him. It involves 
really listening to what he has to say and trying to find out 
what he means by it. It means accepting his version of a 
situation with respect and understanding. It implies with- 
holding punishment, or even judgment about whether he 
has been good or bad, until we can work the whole thing 
out with the child himself. It necessitates giving first con- 
cern and attention to the child and only secondary interest 
to the external aspects of the situation.” Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, National Parent-Teacher, January, 1945. 
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Delinquency in Adolescent Girls:—“Two explanations 
of sex delinquency frequently given by the man in the 
street may be discounted. The modern girl does not give 
her “all” as a poorly directed expression of patriotism, to 
assist the need of a man in uniform. Nor do young people, 
confronted with great uncertainties, even doubts of sur- 
vival, actually seek experiences normally regarded as the 
fruition of adult adjustment in married life. These argu- 
ments appear, rather, to be rationalizations for other, less 
readily perceived forces. The social-psychological factors 
—the formation of new in-groups; the geographical mobil- 
ity of individuals and families; lessening of the attention, 
supervision, and control given to children and youth; the 
employment of youth in morally hazardous occupations; 
the development of war-time conditions that foster per- 
sonal insecurity; the strong recrudescence of primitive im- 
pulses in war; and the sudden impact of psychological 
adolescence on individuals generally unprepared to meet it 
—all these factors and many others form a complex web of 
multiple causes for sex delinquencies in young girls.” 
Dale B. Harris, Mental Hygiene, October, 1944. 


Design for General Education for the Armed Forces.— 
Ten basic objectives and twelve specific courses for gen- 
eral education for members of the armed forces are con- 
tained in a report which a committee of the American 
Council on Education has recently completed at the re- 
quest of the United States Armed Forces Institute. The 
suggested instructional materials, planned primarily for 
the period following the end of hostilities, are being pre- 
pared by the Institute for use in correspondence study and 
group instruction. 

The report published for civilian use by the Council as 
A Design for General Education was prepared by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dean T. R. McConnell, 
University of Minnesota. The courses have been devel- 
oped for men and women at the upper senior high or junior 
college level. 

For a working definition the Committee considers gen- 
eral education as “the type of education which the ma- 
jority of our people must have if they are to be good citi- 
zens, parents, and workers.” Ten fundamental objectives 
are formulated in terms of performance—the ways in 
which educated men might properly be expected to be- 
have. For example, the first objective states: “General 
education should lead the individual as a citizen in a free 
society to improve and maintain his own health and take 
his share of responsibility for protecting the health of oth- 
ers.” This general statement is then followed by an out 
line of (1) the knowledge and understanding, (2) skills and 
abilities, and (3) attitudes and appreciations which must 
be acquired in order to achieve the objective. Similar de- 
velopment is given for the other ten basic objectives. 

The report contains outlines of the courses proposed by 


the Committee. These include Personal and Community 
Health; Oral and Written Communication; Problems of 
Social Adjustment; Marriage and Family Adjustment; 
Development of American Thought and Institutions; 
Problems of American Life; America in International Af- 
fairs; Science—Biological and Physical; Literature— 
American Life and Ideals in Literature Readings; Form 
and Function of Art in Society; Music in Relation to Hu- 
man Experience; Philosophy and Religion—The Meaning 
and Value of Life; and Vocational Orientation. Extensive 

A Design for General Education for the Armed Forces is 
No. 18, Series I, of the American Council on Education 
Studies. It is paper bound and sells for $1.25. Orders 
should be sent to the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Having Peace Time Conscription—The case for and 
against peace time conscription is stated by Walter E. 
Myer, Civic Education Service, in the November issue of 
Education, the journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Is Obedience What We Want?—“The child must pro- 
gress from the complete submission of infancy to greater 
and greater responsibility for his own behavior. To ac- 
complish this he will make vigorous and persistent breaks 
for independence and freedom from adult control. Parents 
and teachers who understand the true meaning and pur- 
pose of obedience will recognize these efforts and will re- 
linquish their authority as rapidly as the child is ready to 
take responsibilities for himself. The shift from obeying a 
parent or a teacher to obeying standards set by oneself and 
one’s group (and by natural laws) represents growth on 
the part of the child.” Ethel Kawin, National Parent- 
Teacher, January, 1945. 


Marriage Counseling.—In the December issue of The 
Family Elsie Martins states the principles of case work 
treatment of emotional maladjustments in marriage, pre- 
senting a case to illustrate treatment technique. 

Parent-Child Relationship.—In an article in the July 
issue of The Family Ruby Little presented three cases of 
girls with venereal infection who were referred to the 
Indianapolis Family Welfare Society for consultation. The 
chief conclusion from these and other cases is: “that the 
relationship of the parents to each other and to the child 
is of the utmost importance in the personality develop- 
ment of the child and in the child's relationships outside 
the family group. It is not surprising, then, to find that 
these girls feel the lack of a secure affectional relationship 
to parents and to other persons. Both the extent and de- 
gree of this lack seem greater in this group of girls than 
among other groups the agency knows.” 
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Personal and Marriage Counseling in Boston.—“The 
varied problems presented to the Counseling Service of 
the Massachusetts Social Hygiene Society might be classi- 
fied as follows: temperament, economics, in-laws, and sex. 
Our clientele represents a cross section of community life: 
business, 25.1 percent; professions, 20.1 percent; trades, 
4.1 percent; housewives, 19.9 percent; students, 18.5; un- 
employed 3.7; not obtained 3.6; all others 5.1 percent. 
Since the inception of the Counseling Service in 1934 we 
have counseled with 1,998 individuals, 30.5 percent of 
them males—69.5 percent females. By classification 10.2 
percent of our help comes under the head of information, 
30.3 percent under education, and 59.5 percent under 
guidance and adjustment. Medical examination and ad- 
vice have been given to over 60 percent of the cases; vo- 
cational counsel, religious counsel, legal advice, and social 
agency co-operation have been part of this service in 19 
percent of the cases.” Lester W. Dearborn, Journal of 
Home Economics, November, 1944. 


Small House Planning.—Under the title “Family Be- 
havior, Attitudes and Possessions,” the John B. Pierce 
Foundation, 40 West goth Street, New York, has pub- 
lished a volume containing the facts drawn from a house- 
to-house research study limited to middle-income families 
to establish a new and factual basis for small house plan- 
ning. The two groups selected for study represent the 
socio-economic bracket from which most tenants of me- 
dium-cost housing will be drawn. Monthly rent for both 
groups works out to about $52. The edition of this report 
is now exhausted but the findings are summarized in the 
June issue of The Architectural Forum. 


The Mental Hygiene of Owning a Dog.—Domestic ani- 
mals play an important role in family life and in the mental 
health of its members, with particular reference to the 
children in the family. In most families, however, affection 
for the dog is open and frank, with general agreement that 
the dog receives more attention and affection than any 
other member of the family. Not being able to speak or 
argue, the dog will not say the wrong thing to dampen 
our ardor or to spoil the rapport of the moment. There are 
none of the customary inhibitions to limit or restrain our 
affectional relations with the dog and there is often a deep 
and abiding quality about the relationship between a hu- 
man and a dog. 

The dog contributes to the development of many a hu- 
man being the challenge of a continuing responsibility. 
This experience may come early in life to a growing child 
when a pet is consigned to his care. The dog is one of the 
best vehicles for parents to use in training children in 
toilet habits. The dog is possibly the best available vehi- 
cle for parents to use in the sex education of children. 

The dog is a satisfactory victim of personal needs for 
ego satisfaction and ego gratification. If things have gone 


wrong, and you feel like kicking some one, there is Waldo, 
waiting for you. The dog satisfies the very human long- 
ing or desire for power. The wish to dominate some one 
seems most fundamental. Wife, husband, child, each finds 
in the dog an outlet for such conflicting desires. A dog 
serves as an effective social aid. By the time one has 
walked a dog for a few months, one is sure to have in- 
creased markedly the range of one’s acquaintances, even in 
the most impersonal neighborhood. A dog is an effective 
and continuing object of conversation in the family. 
Finally, a dog offers companionship, to the lonely child 
and shy adolescent, to the unhappy wife or the misunder- 
stood husband, to men far off on military location or on 
distant construction jobs. Innumerable dogs make their 
contribution to mental hygiene. James H. S. Bossard, 
Mental Hygiene, July, 1944. 


Conversation Between Doll Characters as a Therapeutic 
Procedure.—"The play-interview offers the child an op- 
portunity for an objectification and immediate re-shuffling 
of perspectives. This usually occurs within one or two in- 
terviews, during which the child not only learns and ac- 
cepts what he has contributed to the total situation, but 
for the first time finds himself secure in a personal relation- 
ship. He can, therefore, begin to develop the courage that 
comes from self-criticism, a sense of freedom arising out of 
self-expression, and be helped in the direction of happy, 
healthy living.” Jacob H. Conn, M.D., in Psychotherapy 
for the Exceptional Child, Child Research Clinic, The 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa., The proceedings of the 
Tenth Institute. 


The Wartime Marriage Surplus.—Between 1940 and 
1943 there were 1,118,000 more marriages than would 
have been expected under normal peacetime conditions, 
according to figures released by Director J. C. Capt of the 
Bureau of the Census. In these four years 6,5'79,000 
marriages took place, whereas, on the basis of the average 
matriage rate for the years 1920 to 1939, only 5,461,000 
would have been expected. The surplus of 1,118,000 mar- 
riages was partly a result of better economic conditions 
and partly a result of wartime psychology. 

The marriage rate for 1942 (13.1 marriages per 1,000 of 
the population) was the highest ever recorded for the 
United States. The rate for 1931 (12.6 per 1,000) was 
also higher than that for any prior year, not expecting the 
marriage boom years after the end of World War I, when 
the marriage rate reached a peak of 12.0 per 1,000 in 1920. 
Since 1942, the number of marriages has been falling off, 
although it is still above normal. There were 1,758,000 
marriages in 1942 and 1,5'77,000 in 1943. On the basis of 
data for the first eight months in 1944, the number of mar- 
riages for last year is expected to be about 1,445,000. 

It is surprising that the marriage rate did not fall lower 
in 1943 and 1944, when millions of men were inducted 
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into the armed forces. Apparently many of the wartime 
bridegrooms, were servicemen or men about to be in- 
ducted. It seems certain, however, that as more and more 
men are sent overseas the number of marriages will fall off 
between now and the end of the war. Even if the Euro- 
pean phase of the war ends in 1944 or in the early part of 
1945, it is likely that the number of marriages in 1945 will 
be subnormal, because the high marriage rates of the past 
few years have depleted the supply of eligible single per- 
sons in the population and also because it will take time 
to demobilize. The marriage rate will probably remain be- 
low “normal” at least until most servicemen return home. 

The marriage rate has behaved much the same during 
the current war period as during World War I. In the 
years 1939 to 1941, just before the United States entered 
World War II, the marriage rate increased sharply, as it 
did in the period 1915 to 1917. In the case of each war, 
the marriage rate declined as men were shipped overseas. 
In the current war, however, the marriage rate has not 


yet fallen below “normal,” as it did in 1918, but it may do 


so in 1945. 

It is likely that the trend in marriages during the post- 
war period will differ somewhat from the corresponding 
period after World War I. This time there will be a 


smaller backlog of postponed marriages to swell the post- 


war tide. Furthermore, since there may be two periods of 
demobilization and reconversion, the first after the end of 
the European phase of the war and the second after the 
end of the Pacific phase, it is possible that two peaks in 
the marriage rates will occur in the next few years, in 
contrast to the one peak in 1920 after World War I. From 
Releases of the Bureau of the Census, PM-1, No. 3. 


Personal Notes 

W. Clark Ellzey, recently with the American Red 
Cross, has joined the staff of the teachers of the courses 
on marriage at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

Reuben Hill, University of South Dakota, has accepted 
a position at Iowa State College, with half time in teaching 
and half time in research in the field of marriage and the 
family. 

Margery W. Smith, working with the Bellevue Psy- 
chiatric Service since August has been in charge of the 
work with the adolescent delinquent boys. A complete 
change in attitude of the boys was effected by instituting 
a democracy in place of the previous autocracy. 

Howard E. Wilkening, Purdue University and associate 
editor of MarriaGE AND Famity Livin, has been ap- 
pointed Operations Analyst for the Army Air Forces and 
has been assigned to work at Muroc, California, A.A.F. 


Education for Marriage at Ohio State University 
(Continued from p. 8) 


time all instructors have been drawn from the committee 
with two exceptions. Each class is taught by one individ- 
ual. Such a plan gives definite continuity throughout the 
quarter and is much simpler to operate than a program 
which involves contributions from a number of persons 
coming from the various areas of knowledge represented in 
the course. Enrollment is generally held to from 30 to 35 
students per section. The number of sections each quarter 
has varied from one to three depending upon the availabil- 


ity of instruction. The student demand is always greater _ 


than can be supplied but the committee feels that it is 
wiser to do a satisfactory job for those students who can 
enroll in the course than to allow the classes to become too 
large or to risk having the course taught by someone who 
is not thoroughly qualified by training, experience and 
character. Classes are conducted on the discussion plan 


and private interviews are held by the instructors with 
the students. 

This course is now thoroughly established as one of the 
regular offerings of the university. It is attracting stu- 
dents from all the major undergraduate colleges. Its popu- 
larity is growing. The committee in charge plans to in- 
crease the number of sections as rapidly as funds are avail- 
able for securing adequate instruction. 

In addition to the interdepartmental course on marriage 
the department of sociology has a four credit hour course 
entitled The Modern Family which is open to Juniors, 
Seniors and Graduates and which is offered every quarter. 
This course has a prerequisite of at least 10 quarter hours 
of sociology. During the past year 180 students were en- 
rolled and the department is planning for a substantial in- 
crease in registration for next year. 
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Book Reviews 


Conserving Marriage and the Family. By Ernest R. Groves. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1944. $1.75. 


Dr. Groves agrees that divorce is at times the only way 
out of an otherwise unadjustable situation but warns us 
that reckless divorces are as undesirable as reckless mar- 
riages. He points out that while the law provides an es- 
cape from an unwise marriage it has no remedy for an un- 
wise divorce. 

Part I deals with the problems most frequently pre- 
sented to the marriage counselor. The chapters are so 
written that one senses he is sitting in the counsel cham- 
ber discussing his problem with a wise and experienced 
counselor. All this undoubtedly is intended as a mirror in 
which those contemplating divorce may see their own re- 
flections and come to be somewhat more objective in their 
self analysis. The material is also valuable to any counselor 
asa resource when he is preparing similar discussions. Fhe 
- chapter headings are intriguing and speak for themselves: 
I'm Unhappily Married, My Mate Is Unfaithful, We Are 
Always Quarreling, He Isn't the Man I Married, We Are 
Badly Adjusted Sexually, Her Mother Is Always Making 
Trouble, We Fight About Money, We Cannot Agree 
About Children. 

Part II discusses those subjective factors, the true sig- 
nificance of which is seldom understood by the parties 
themselves, “Father and Mother Fixation,” “Failure to 
Grow Up,” “Matrimonial Monotony.” 

In the third part of the book the author gives some help- 
ful information concerning the many legal factors about 
which any person seeking divorce should be well in- 
formed. The last chapter, “If You Seek a Marriage Coun- 
selor” gives advice about the type of person one should go 
to for help. A bibliography and a list of well credentialed 
services in various parts of the country are included. 

As the book is designed, it not only should be helpful to 
couples facing marriage difficulties but should also serve as 
a reference to those counseling in the field. 

Lester W. DgarBorN 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Parents Can Be People. By Dorothy W. Baruch, Ph.D. 
New York: D. Appleton Century Company, 1944. Pp. 
200. $2.50. 


Dr. Baruch has written another excellent book which, 
as her subtitle indicates, is a real primer for and about 
parents. While the market is being flooded lately with all 
kinds of popular literature about child development, care 
and training, we have long needed a book like this which 


addresses itself directly to the problems of parents and 
family living. This book should make everyone under- 
stand better the stress and strains of modern living on 
children and parents alike and gives us adults more confi- 
dence in meeting our daily problems. 

While at first glance at the chapter headings one re- 
ceives the impression of a somewhat haphazard plan, the 
actual reading of the book shows the cemented integra- 
tion of most of what is worth while for parents to know 
on the background of our present research. The originality 
of approach along the line of direct talk is most refreshing. 
The language and style make the reading material readily 
understandable to the general reader. Each chapter ends 
with a short impressive summary which might be good 
reading even for professionals. Dr. Baruch has again 
rendered a very valuable service, her book should be in 
every family library in the land and can stand being taken 
out frequently after the first reading for reminders which 
all of us parents need. 

Martin L. Reymert, Px.D. 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research. 


Adolescents in Wartime, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 236, 
November, 1944. Edited by J. H. S. Bossard, and E. S. 
Boll. 

Twenty-two articles by different authorities cover the 
psychological, social and family setting of war-generated 
problems in our adolescents, and the needed contributions 
of government, education, health, recreation and mental 
hygiene programs, strengthened family life and vitalized 
religion. 

While our younger adolescents 14-18 are less disturbed 
by threats of physical danger than was expected, the 
normal eruptive traits of the period which ordinarily 
would resolve themselves, take on a volcanic dangerous 
quality because of the pressures and anxieties of our war- 
torn world. Mounting anxiety causes blow-ups of fear 
and anger, and puts an explosive power into the normal 
adolescent drive for independence. The lowering of the 
draft to 18 has pushed this spurious maturation into the 
lower age brackets. Sex disturbances are the most sensitive 
indications of tension throughout life and have reached 
proportions greater than in any previous crisis among the 
girls. F.B.I. figures indicate an increase of 130.4% in 
arrests of girls under 21 over the figures for 1941. These 
girls come not only from underprivileged but all economic 
levels. The girl’s frustrations are aggravated by the fact 
that she is not allowed in military service until three 
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years later than the young man, although she matures 
earlier than he. 

The quality of family life again emerges as the most im- 
portant stabilizing factor. Where affection has been strong 
without undermining independence, the stresses of fathers 
away, financial and other difficulties do not cause personal 
disintegration. In preparing to salvage injured personali- 
ties, a problem at least as important as the reconversion of 
industry, it is essential to strengthen present families both 
by education and counseling when needed, and to lay the 
foundations for realistic expectations after prolonged 
separation and growth toward solidarity in the families of 
the future. 

There is urgent need to overhaul education with greater 
regard to all the young adult's life needs. Education has 
been so abstract that often the harder he studied, the more 
unfit the adolescent was for meeting the demands of life. 
Integrating education with actual work experience after 
‘the war would do much both to functionslise and sativate 
his learning. 

ning system to insure jobs for all. This would be of great 
benefit further in reducing the anxieties inherent in the 
insulation caused by competitive pressures. Most adoles- 
cents are better off psychically in a war epoch than in a 
depression because they much sooner gain status and a 
chance to functicn. 

The problems of our young adults are the problems of 
the adult world. A crying need of our adolescents is that 
of our whole culture for a revitalized faith in, and dedica- 
tion to, the primary values of religion that will lead to a 
better answer than war and competitive struggle for the 
solution of social ills. 

These concepts are developed in what seemed the most 
authentic articles, those by Plant, the Groves, Bossard, 
the Gruenbergs, Davis, Zachry and Weaver. The issue is 
enriched by other excellent articles and a lengthy list of 
reviews of significant books. 


Katuarine Wurresipg TAYLOR 
Seattle, Washington. 


Reports of Research | 


Family Income and Family Size.—“The most pro 
nounced relationship between family income and family 
size appears when the father is below 30 years of age. 
When the family head is young, there is strong negative 
relationship between income and family size up to the 
$3,000 income level, above which there is some upturn in 
number of children in excess of the number in the lower 
income groups. If, as appears likely, the effects of income 
on the family size operate most directly when fathers are 


under 30 years of age and if the subsequent family pattern 
is largely the result of the experience at this early age, 
then the most effective policy looking toward expansion 
will be that which exerts the greatest influence on young 
married couples and places emphasis on the first child. It is 
problematical whether direct assistance in behalf of 
children would materially change the birth rate in families 
below the $1,000 income level, since it would seem that 
the higher birth rate in this group is controlled by dis- 
regard rather than regard for family financial competence. 
If, on the other hand, an income level of about $3,000 is 
the point at which under our present standards of living 
young couples are willing to start families, then it would 
seem that a moderate system of family allowance or sub- 
sidies would have more effect on those families in which 
the father is earning about $2,500, since this basic income 
plus the subsidy would increase the total family resources 
to about the level considered adequate for child support in 
middle class families.” T. J. Woofter, Jr., American 
Sociological Review, December, 1944. 


The Law of Family Interaction.—Studied within the 
family the relationship between the number of group 
members and the number of personal relationships be- 
tween them may be expressed with mathematical preci- 
sion. The Law of Family Interaction here proposed is 
that, with the addition of each person to a family or pri- 
mary group, the number of persons increases in simple arith- 
metical progression while the number of personal inter- 
relationships within the group increases in the order of 
triangular numbers. If these two variables are considered 
mathematically, what happens with the addition of each 
new member of the family group may be set forth in the 
following two sets of numbers: 


Number of persons 2,354 5, 6, 7, 8 
Number of personal relationships 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28 


The larger family of former generations is compared 
often with the small, immediate family of today. Usually, 
such comparisons are vague and expressed in rather gen- 
eral terms. The proposed Law of Family Interaction en- 
ables a precise mathematical comparison between the two 
in terms of the exact number of interactive relationships. 
In a family of four members—a typically contemporary 
family—there are 6 sets of personal relationships; in a 
family of twelve, such as was characteristic of a century 
ago, there are 66 sets of relationships. Such a comparison 


‘reveals the precise nature of the revolutionary change in 


the intimate response pattern of the average family mem- 
ber which has come about as the result of the small-family 
system. James H. S. Bossard, American Journal of Soci- 
ology, $0, 1945, 292-94. 
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Now Ready 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 


By Smney E. 
President, National Conference on Family Relations ; 
Chairman, New York State Conference on 
Marriage and the Family 


448 pages, 514 x 7%. $3.50 


N THIS important new book Dr. Goldstein provides the first complete manual on marriage and family 
counseling that combines the experience of different fields and formulates a program of marriage counsel- 
ing on the: basis of law, medicine, psychiatry, social work, and ethics. 


Intended as a guide for ministers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, or*others engaged in marriage and family 
counseling, the book makes available the results of the author’s wealth of experience, his wide reading of the 
literature, and his reflection upon the varied problems presented to him in his many years of counseling service. 

The book should be particularly welcome at this time, when counselors are dealing with problems arising 
from wartime marriages and the difficulties of marital and familial ima that will undoubtedly occur in 
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and. the Family 
-By Exnest R. Groves 


Coteman R. A BOOK. that will be of real help to the many 
AtH persons whose marriages show the strains 
of wartime living.”—Evelyn Millis Duvall, At 
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Evan Muss Duval 
Marriage 


_ “Should prove useful fo counsellors and all pro- 
fessional persons called upon to give advice 
concerning family adjustment.”—Valeria Hop- 


Wi Education; New York City . 


“Unique asa practical aid, avoiding both we 
technical and the inspirational approach . . 
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